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I 


NY study of the beginnings and the early development of 
romances in twelfth-century France depends on the relative 
chronology of those that have survived. It is especially im- 

portant to date the works of Chrétien de Troyes with relation to the 
other writers of his time. The purpose of this article is to consider 
the relative dates of Chrétien’s works and the three romances, Thebes, 
Eneas, and Troie. 

When one reads recent histories of literature, there seems to be 
no doubt concerning the relative chronology of these romances. 
Thebes is regularly dated about 1150, Eneas about 1160, Troie about 
1165, and Chrétien’s first romance, Hrec et Enide, about 1168. These 
dates have been generally accepted by scholars for about thirty years. 
They are those assigned by Gaston Paris and by Foerster. 

In 1903, Maurice Wilmotte? tried to establish relative dates for all 
the early French romances by comparing borrowings of expressions, 


1 Wace’s chronicles, though written in the same verse-form as the romances and like 
them called romans, are not included in this study. Professor Nitze, whose careful scholar- 
ship has eliminated some errors in this essay, suggests the probable influence of Wace’s Brut 
on Chrétien. The present writer is not convinced that Chrétien got his Arthurian material 
from Wace rather than from Geoffrey of Monmouth. As far as the Erec is concerned, it 
would appear from the conclusions of the present article that Wace’s Brut was finished 
several years later than Chrétien’s romance. See, however, A. B. Hopkins, The Influence 
of Wace on the Arthurian Romances of Crestien de Troyes (Chicago diss.; Menasha, Wis., 
1913). 

2 “Evolution du roman francais aux environs de 1150,"’ Bulletin de l’ Académie Royale 
de Belgique (1903). 
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ideas, and rhymes of some of the authors from some of the others. By 
this method, Wilmotte reached, as far as the chronology of Chrétien’s 
works in relation to the three romances of antiquity, Thebes, Eneas, 
and Troie, is concerned, exactly the same conclusions as those with 
which he started. In other words, if his conclusions were correct, he 
would have succeeded merely in corroborating the views already held 
by students of this problem. Similar studies with like results have 
been made by Gustave Otto,' Dressler,? Witte,? Salverda de Grave,* 
and Cohen.° 

The fact that all these scholars, Paris, Foerster, Wilmotte, Dress- 
ler, Otto, Witte, Salverda de Grave, and Cohen agree that Chrétien 
de Troyes borrowed from the three romances of antiquity might seem 
to have settled this question. As a matter of fact, no scholar has 
questioned this chronology for more than twenty-five years; many 
studies indeed have been undertaken with this chronology as a basic 
and accepted fact. 

Why, then, should anyone question conclusions that appear so 
firmly established? For the same reason that underlies the thinking 
of the scholars of 1900. Maurice Wilmotte quite naturally and frankly 
reveals this underlying reason (p. 367): “Si la logique méme de 
l’évolution littéraire ne nous contraignait 4 faire des imitations de 
l’épopée antique les précieux initiateurs d’un genre. ...”’ It is then 
a question of logic. Logic demanded in 1900 that Thebes, Eneas, and 
Troie should be considered the first French romances. Translations 
and adaptations of classical masterpieces preceded original romances, 
said the scholars of that time. The same reasoning was applied to the 
works of Chrétien de Troyes; his translations from Ovid were declared 
to be his earliest work. It seemed natural that he should have trained 
himself as a writer by means of translation and imitation. 

Logic is relative and changing. What seems illogical today is 
this: that the greatest writer of the twelfth century—one who was 

1 Der Einfluss des Roman de Thébes auf die altfrz. Literatur (Géttingen, 1910). 

2 Der Einfluss des altfrz. Eneas-Romans auf die altfrz. Literatur (Géttingen, 1909). 

3 Der Einfluss von Benott’s Roman de Troie auf die altfrz. Literatur (Gé6ttingen, 1904). 

4 Eneas (Paris, 1925), Introd., pp. xix—xx and xxxvi, where he did not hesitate to say, 
roc oa Chrétien ‘‘imite l’ceuvre francais [i.e., Eneas] plut6ét que de s’inspirer d’Ovide 


5 Revue des Cours et Conférences (Paris, 1926), pp. 495-509, 602-14, and 2¢ sér., pp. 
27-39. 
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regarded for two centuries as the most perfect and most facile poet— 
should have copied rhymes, expressions, and ideas from all the other 
poets who lived at about the same time and whose dates are not 
known. It seems illogical to believe that Chrétien de Troyes, the 
most important agent in the early development of the system of court- 
ly love and the figurative treatment of love in the style of Ovid in 
Old French literature, and the first Old French translator of Ovid’s 
Ars amatoria, should have copied these very things for which he is 
famous from the unknown author of Eneas. It seems particularly 
illogical to believe that Chrétien first translated Ovid’s Ars amatoria 
and the Philomena episode from Ovid’s Metamorphoses, that he next 
wrote a romance entitled Erec et Enide in which no influence from 
Ovid’s figurative treatment of love appears, and that immediately 
afterward he wrote Cligés, a romance full of Ovidian love-figures imi- 
tated from an Old French romance entitled Eneas which shows this 
type of love treatment highly developed. Until we have a chronology 
based on solid evidence, it would seem more logical to suppose that 
Chrétien wrote his first romance, Erec et Enide, before the interest in 
love portrayed in the Ovidian manner had as yet become pronounced, 
that he next translated Ovid’s Ars amatcria and the Philomela epi- 
sode, then introduced Ovidian love into Cligés and started the great 
vogue for that style which was imitated by the author of Eneas. 

In 1900, scholars believed that any allusion in Chrétien’s poems 
to Helen or Lavinia must be suggestions that came to him from Eneas 
or Troie, but we know that Chrétien was very familiar with Ovid and 
Virgil, that he was a scholar, and that Lavinia and Helen were so well 
known that it is impossible to consider their presence in Chrétien’s 
works as evidence of the influence of any French romance. 

Wilmotte believes in a long evolution of the Old French romance 
from Latin models. The evolution may be long in its obscure begin- 
nings, but the twelfth-century form appeared very suddenly at the 
middle of the century, offering a marked contrast to the epic. This 
sudden and remarkable development in style and technique can more 
logically be ascribed to the famous poet Chrétien de Troyes than to 
the unknown authors of Thebes and Eneas. 

The logic based on the present state of our knowledge of Old 
French romances suggests a chronology quite different from that now 
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commonly accepted. It therefore seems imperative to examine the 
evidence available for the determination of this chronology and the 
methods that have been used or should be used to arrive at the most 
reliable results. 

First, what dates are actually known? 

We know that Chrétien’s Lancelot was written as late as 1164, be- 
cause it was written for Marie de Champagne, who married the Count 
of Champagne in that year. We know that Erec et Enide must have 
been written after 1137 because it shows influence from Geoffrey of 
Monmouth’s Historia regum Britanniae, which was finished in that 
year. We also know that Heinrich von Veldeke had a manuscript of 
the Eneas about ten years later. We know that Chrétien’s work was 
completed before 1191 because he died before finishing his Perceval; 
the poem was dedicated to Philip of Flanders, who died in that year. 
Gaston Paris thought that Chrétien died as early as 1175.! There is, 
therefore, strong probability that Lancelot, Yvain, and Perceval were 
written between 1164 and 1175. 

There is no date for Thebes except that of 1174, which we may re- 
gard as a terminus ad quem because it serves in the same way, as shown 
above, for the later romance Eneas.? Therefore Thebes, Eneas in that 
order were written before 1174. Faral seems to have definitely proved 
that Troie followed Eneas.* These are all the dates we have for Chré- 
tien or for the three romances of antiquity. 

Second, what evidence have scholars had for attempting to assign 
the following dates: Thebes 1150-55, Eneas 1160, Troie 1165? 

Constans, the editor of Thebes, accepted the date 1168 given to 
Chrétien’s Erec by Gaston Paris. Since he believed that Troie pre- 
ceded Erec, that Eneas preceded Troie and was itself preceded by 
Thebes, he had to accept the usual dates, but he added another bit of 


1 See Journal des Savants, 1902, pp. 305-6, and Romania, XVII, 591-95. Paris reasons 
as follows: Chrétien died while writing the Perceval. He wrote this romance for Philippe 
of Flanders. Now Philippe became regent of France in 1180. Surely Chrétien would have 
mentioned this honor in his panegyric of Philippe at the beginning of his romance had it 
been written that late. Philippe went to Palestine in 1177. This trip would undoubtedly 
have been mentioned in connection with his loyalty to the church, of which the poet does 
speak. In 1175 Philippe caused a knight named Rainaud to be beaten to death because 
he suspected him of adulterous relations with his wife. This tragic event would undoubted- 
ly have put an end to the writing or reading of romances in Philippe’s household. 

2 The fact that Thebes precedes Eneas is undisputed. See Edmond Faral, Recherches 
sur les sources latines des contes et romans courtois (Paris, 1913), p. 169. 


3 Ibid. 
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evidence. In the romance, an African prince leads two thousand 
Amoraives before Thebes. This was a tribe that was driven out of 
Spain in 1170. Therefore, according to Constans, the romance must 
have been written long before 1170, at a time when this tribe was still 
powerful. The opposite conclusion is, however, as valid if not more 
so; namely, that the author of Thebes would have been likely to choose 
the name of a tribe of ancient glory to be represented before the an- 
cient and mythical city of Thebes. 
F. M. Warren! tried to date this romance on the basis of the evi- 

dence furnished by the four lines 4437-40: 

A poignant vint Garsi de Marre 

Et sist sor ferrant de Navarre: 


Por proéce ne por granz cous 
N’ot tel el regne al rei Anfous. 


According to Professor Warren, these lines may be regarded as a 
compliment addressed to Alphonso VII of Spain, whose daughter 
Constance became queen of France in 1152. Since Alphonso VII died 
in 1157, Professor Warren would date Thebes between 1152 and 1157. 
Unfortunately, there is no way of telling which of several Alphonsos 


is meant nor whether the Alphonso alluded to was living or dead at 
the time the poet wrote.? There is, then, no way of dating Thebes 
except in relation to Eneas or the works of Chrétien de Troyes. 

There is no way of dating Eneas except in relation to Thebes and 
the works of Chrétien. 

As for Troe, it was dedicated (ll. 13457—70) to ‘‘une riche reine de 
riche roi’? who must have been Eleanor of Poitou, queen of England. 
Henry II of England kept Eleanor in prison from 1172 to 1184; and 
we may be sure that the dedication was not written between these 
dates. The length of the romance, which is thirty thousand lines, 
would seem to imply that it was written after 1184 rather than before 
1172. 

Incidentally, the dates of Gautier d’Arras and of Marie de France 
are of interest in this connection. It is surprising that the date of 
1167 is quite generally accepted for Ille et Galeron. Thirty-five years 

1 Modern Language Notes, Vol. XIII (1898), Cols. 24-25. 


? Alphonso VI reigned from 1065 until 1109, Alphonso VIII from 1158 until 1214. 
There were wars during the reigns of all three of these kings. 
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ago, Adolf Tobler! showed conclusively that we are not at all justified 
in accepting this date. Since then the same fact has been restated by 
E. S. Sheldon? and by F. A. G. Cowper.* The poem was dedicated to 
the Empress Beatrice, who was crowned in 1167 and died in 1184. 
The romance was written, then, sometime between 1167 and 1184. 
Gautier’s other romance, Eracle, was certainly finished after Ille, as 
Cowper has proved.‘ The Eracle was begun for Thibaut V and fin- 
ished for Baudouin of Hainaut. Gautier had as patrons Thibaut, 
Marie de Champagne, and Baudouin, in that order. The Jlle was 
written for Beatrice and Thibaut. It is not likely that Gautier re- 
turned to the patronage of Thibaut of Blois after serving Marie de 
Champagne and Baudouin V, who married Marie’s daughter in 1180. 
It is probable, then, that Hracle was finished after 1180. 

Ezio Levy® has indicated reasons why it is probable that Marie 
de France wrote her lays after 1170. 

There is no historical or linguistic evidence to help us in this 
problem, nor any external evidence. We are forced to rely on internal 
evidence; and of this sort there are only similarities in rhyme, ex- 
pression, or ideas. The method that must be followed is that adopted 
by Wilmotte; namely, to compare these similarities in an attempt to 
see whether one poet copied from another. 

One thing may be regarded as certainly proved by the great 
mass of evidence that has been brought together by Wilmotte, 
Dressler, Witte, and Otto. Either Chrétien copied from the three 
authors of the romances of antiquity or they copied from him. In 
whatever degree, then, it may appear improbable that Chrétien copied 
from them, it becomes correspondingly probable that they copied 
from him. 

The unfortunate element in Wilmotte’s study is the application 
of his method. In fact, he does not really apply it at all to a chrono- 
logical problem. He really presupposes borrowing on the part of 
Chrétien whenever he finds any similarity between Chrétien and one 
of the three romances, Thebes, Eneas, and Troie. 

1 Archiv fir das Studium der neueren Sprachen, XCVI (1893), 103-18. 

2 Modern Philology, XVII (1919), 383 ff. 

8 Ibid., XVIII (1920-21), 145 ff. « Ibid. 


’ Studi sulle Opere di Maria di Francia; reviewed by Lucien Foulet, Romania, XLIX 
(1926), 131. 
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Wilmotte states that Chrétien alluded to the Eneas in Erec, but 
he does not even cite the passages. Of these there are two. One (ll. 
5337 ff.) is a description of Enide’s ivory saddle on which the story of 
the Aeneid is carved. If this description were based on the Old French 
Eneas, one would expect to find considerable importance given to 
Lavinia and the love affair between her and Aeneas, which forms the 
most important part of the Eneas; but although the episode of 
Aeneas’ love for Dido and the conquest of Italy are mentioned, La- 
vinia’s name does not occur in this passage. It would, therefore, seem 
quite unlikely that we have here an allusion to the Old French poem, 
but rather a direct allusion to the Aeneid. The second passage (ll. 
5887 ff.) refers to the beauty of Lavinia indicated by Virgil (Aeneid 
xii. 64 ff.), in terms such as are found in many an Old French romance. 
For centuries attempts had been made to trace the descent of the 
Franks from the Trojans through Aeneas and Lavinia. Her name 
was, therefore, well known in France. 

Wilmotte is no less certain that Chrétien knew the Roman de 
Troie on account of an allusion to Helen (1. 6344). We note, however, 
that a rhyme was needed at this point for mainne, and the well-known 
name Elainne seems to have been indicated. He adds the following 
evidence: In Troie (ll. 1543-44), we find the rhyme paille—Tessaille 
and in Chrétien’s Erec, the same rhyme (Il. 2407-8). Therefore, Chré- 
tien copied Troie! This same rhyme is, however, to be found also in 


Eneas: 
6117 de dessus ot cotte de paile, 


Paris l’aporta de Tessaile. 


It occurs also, three times, in Thebes: 


2623 Encosu l’ont en un chier paile 
Qui fu aportez de Thessaile. 


6091 Estreit chauciez del meillor paile 
Que |’on peut trover en Thessaile. 


9589 Sa coverture ert d’un brun paile, 
Qui fu aportez de Thessaile. 


Are we to suppose, then, that Thebes and Eneas copied this from Troie? 
Wilmotte himself tells us that Thebes and Eneas preceded Troie! 
Further, that “Chrétien pensait 4 Médée et a la couche ov elle cherche 
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en vain le repos.”” Medea is suffering from lovesickness. This love- 
sickness is an important element in the influence of Ovid on Chrétien. 
Now, nowhere in the whole romance of Frec is there any allusion to 
love as a disease. Yet Eneas is full of it. According to Wilmotte, 
Eneas preceded the thirty-thousand-line Roman de Troie, which in 
turn preceded Erec. The idea of lovesickness and the whole figurative 
treatment of love for which Chrétien was so famous were, then, quite 
in vogue long before Erec was written? And yet, according to the 
theory of Wilmotte and other scholars of his time, Chrétien had al- 
ready translated works from Ovid whose influence is the cause of this 
style and manner of treating love. Moreover, one of these transla- 
tions or adaptations of Ovid, namely, the Philomena, shows a con- 
siderable elaboration of this type of love-analysis and description. 
Wilmotte would have us think that Chrétien copied the passage in 
question from Troie—a passage in which this new type of love ap- 
peared—was attracted by the passage and remembered it on account 
of the manner in which it treats love. And yet he did not allow him- 
self to be influenced either by Troie or by Eneas in his treatment of 
love in Erec? This is too unreasonable. 


Wilmotte ends his study of Erec with a final burst in which he 
would show us how Chrétien copied at once all three romances, 
Thebes, Eneas, and Troie, in the description of Erec’s coat. He tells us 
that the four fairies who worked on it were derived from Eneas, 
where there are three; the representation of four of the seven arts 
came from Thebes, where all seven are represented ; the precious stones 
as well as the fur from “barbiolettes” and the allusion to India came 


from Troie! 

One might make the objection that Chrétien could have found all 
these things in other places. He was, no doubt, as learned as the other 
poets, and he could have collected these bits of the learning of his time 
in a much easier way than that of searching through three romances, 
the shortest of which is ten thousand lines long. If it were absolutely 
necessary to believe that all these arts, fairies, and “barbiolettes’’ were 
copied by any poet from another, would it not be more natural to 
suppose that the three authors of the romances of antiquity found 
them all conveniently collected in a single famous passage of the 


great poet? 
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Wilmotte cites the following passage from Cligés: 
5299 Qu’onques ne fu a si grant joie 
Elainne receiie a Troie 
Quant Paris l|’i ot amenee, 
Qu’ancor ne soit graindre menee 
Par tote la terre le roi ... 


and assures us that this is an allusion to the reception of Helen as 
described in the Roman de Troie: 


4855 Onques nus hom a icel jor, 
Co nos recontent li autor, 
N’aveit oi anceis parler 
De si grant joie demener 
A nule gent qui fussent vis, 
Com le jor firent el pais. 

La nuit furent mout celebré 
Mout essaucié, mout honoré. 


But we find the following in Eneas: 
10109 Onkes Paris n’ot graignor joie, 
Quant Eleine tint dedens Troie, 
Qu’Eneas ot, quant tint s’amie 
En Laurente; ne cuida mie 
Qu’onkes deiist aveir nus oem 
En tot le mont tant de son buen. 
Since Eneas preceded Troie even according to the view of Wilmotte, 
he must admit that French authors were interested in Paris and Helen 
before Troie was written. Moreover, Chrétien found this idea in one 
of Ovid’s Epistolae (xv. 179 ff.) :! 
Ilion adspicies firmataque turribus altis 
Moenia, phoebeae structa canore lyrae. 
183 Occurrent denso tibi Troades agmine matres, 
Nec capient Phrygias atria nostra nurus. 
331 Ibis Dardanias ingens regina per urbes, 
Teque novam credet vulgus aresse deam, 
Quaque feres gressus, adolebunt cinnama flammae, 
Caesaque sanguineam victima planget humum. 
It is possible that Troie and Eneas both copied this passage from Chré- 
tien, but it is not probable that Chrétien searched through the thirty 
thousand lines of Troe to find what he had already read in Ovid. 


1 See Romanic Review, XII (1921), 99. 
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Wilmotte also thinks (p. 342) that Thessala, Fenice’s nurse in 
Cligés, is modeled on Medee in Trroie, because she comes from the land 
of Medea and because of an identical rhyme, anfance—nigromance in 
Cligés (ll. 3003-4) and nigromance—enfance in Troie (ll. 1407-8). 
Thessala and Medee have the same magical powers. In Wilmotte’s 
argument or supposition one element is, unfortunately, lacking. He 
neglects a very important source of inspiration for Chrétien: that 
source is Ovid. A long monologue in Cligés is modeled on that of 
Medea in the episode of Jason and Medea in the Metamorphoses.' 
The Latin form Medea rather than the French Medee occurs in Cligés 
(1. 3031). Thessala says: 

3028 Si sai ... 


29 D’anchantemanz ... 
31 Plus qu’onques Medea sot. 


Wilmotte also states (p. 346, n. 1) that the ring that Lunete gives 
to Yvain comes straight from the Roman de Troie. The incorrectness 
of this assertion is very easily proved. It is generally known that the 
source of this notion of an invisible-making ring is the story of Gyges’ 
ring. It happens that Benoft de Sainte-Maure, the author of Troie, 


changed a slight detail in this story, which is in accordance with the 
true version in Chrétien’s Yvain. Chrétien, therefore, had a purer 
source than the Troie; for example, possibly, Cicero De officiis. iii. 9: 

Ibi quum palam ejus annuli ad palmam converterat, a nullo videbatur, 
ipse autem omnia videbat; idem rursus videbatur quum in locum annulum 
inverterat. 


When the stone is inclosed within the hand the wearer is invisible. In 
Chrétien we have the same statement (Yvain, ll. 1023-25): 
Si qu’el poing soit la pierre anclose 
Que ja veoir ne le porra 
Nus hom. 
Benoit says the opposite (Troie, ll. 1680-81): 
Clo la pierre dedenz ton poing 
Si te verra l’en com altre home. 
We may conclude from this cursory study of Wilmotte’s essay 
that his arguments are weak and that his application of the method he 


1 Cf. ibid., pp. 103-4. 
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uses is unsatisfactory. Nowhere in his study do we find arguments of 
a more solid nature than those we have considered. It may be laid 
down as axiomatic that a mere allusion by an author of the twelfth 
century to the history of Troy, to that of the Aeneid, or to any other 
classical theme or personage is not in itself evidence of borrowing 
from the so-called “romances of antiquity.’’ It is no less true that 
the mere identity of one rhyme in the work of two poets proves nothing 
either in regard to chronology or even of borrowing of either poet from 
the other. Much less does the identity of words like “fairies” or “‘bar- 
biolettes” serve as evidence in such a study unless they are accom- 
panied by other similarities. 

In order that passages from different authors may be of value as 
evidence in a study in chronology, they must first offer a resemblance 
sufficiently important to prove the dependence of one author on the 
other. To prove such dependence words alone would suffice only 
when the ideas or information they impart could not be found else- 
where or when these words were numerous and appeared in a similar 
fixed order. A series of similar ideas, especially if occurring in the 
same order, would be useful. Rhymes or traits of style are of value 
only when they are accompanied by similarity of ideas and language 
or when they occur in series in similar, fixed order. 

Having assured one’s self of the dependence of one passage on an- 
other, there are means of determining which is the older. The method 
that appears to be the most objective is to find, if possible, a passage in 
an author that is known to be earlier than either of the first two in 
question which is clearly the original source for the idea or figure under 
discussion. Then, if one of the two contemporary passages b clearly 
resembles the older source a more closely than the other c, and if that 
other passage c resembles the first contemporary passage b more 
closely than it does the source a, known to be older, then one would 
have established the chronological order a, b, c, provided the data 
were numerous or striking. 

If one of two passages under consideration is very obscure, buried 
in the midst of uninteresting matter, and the other passage marks a 
dramatic or well-known portion of a work, it is much more probable 
that the unknown passage did not attract the attention of the author 
whose passage is known to everyone. 
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II 


Considering our problem from a positive point of view, let us 
compare a passage from Thebes and one from Erec et Enide: 
Thebes, 3857 Sor son poign tint un espervier, 
Que pot de l’ele d’un plovier. 


Erec, 1307 Qui de l’alete d’un plovier 
Peissoit sor son poign l’espervier.' 


In these two passages we have not only the same rhyme but the same 
two words in the rhyme, identity of ideas, and almost complete 
identity of words. It may be added that the portraits of Antigone and 
Ysmeine, the two heroines of Thebes, are quite similar to that of 
Enide in Chrétien’s romance, that Antigone’s horse has a strange 
coloring (black and white separated by a stripe of dark red) which 
recalls that of Enide’s (black and white separated by a stripe of green), 
and that both horses have ivory saddles. It is clear that one of the 
two authors imitated the other. In Thebes, the sparrow-hawk serves 
only as a vain and useless decoration. In Erec, this sparrow-hawk 
plays a considerable réle and Erec has just won it as the prize for 
Enide’s beauty and his own valor. Thebes must, then, have borrowed 
from Chrétien. 
In the following two passages, we have a resemblance in words, 
rhymes, and ideas. 
Thebes, 569 Plusor vourent o lui aler ... 
Car il ne mena home 0 sei, 


Ne escuier ne compagnon, 
Se solement son cheval non. 


675 N’i ot ne per ne escuier, 
Ne mais que sei et son destrier. 


Erec, 2687 Chevalier corent qui miauz miauz, 
Il n’i remaint juenes ne viauz 
N’aille savoir et demander, 
S’il an voudra nus d’aus mener; 
Chascuns s’an porofre et presante. 
Mes il lor jure et acreante 
Que il ne manra conpeignon, 
Se sa fame solemant non; 


1 Cf. Otto, op. cit., p. 107. 
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2720 Je n’en manrai cheval an destre. 

N’ai que faire d’or ne d’arjant, 

Ne d’escuiier ne de serjant; 

Ne conpeignie ne demant 

Fors que ma fame solemant. 
In Statius, the source for Thebes, Tydeus goes alone as a messenger 
into hostile country. He is supposed to go alone; the story requires 
that he should go unaccompanied. The same is true of Thebes. The 
author has added the idea that friends should ask to go with the mes- 
senger and that of his being accompanied only by his horse. It seems 
clear that the idea in Thebes is added for the sake of the rhyme com- 
pagnon—non and imitated from Chrétien, where it has a meaning. 
Erec is about to start on an expedition of knight-errantry to try his 
wife’s loyalty and his own valor. Hero and wife must go alone; but 
Erec’s intentions are unknown to his friends, who beg to accompany 
him. 

There are so many resemblances in small details and in general 
treatment between Eneas and Cligés that the dependence of one on the 
other is clear and generally recognized. Let us cite a few of the paral- 
lels that have already been noted by Wilmotte: 


Cligés, 883 Et se degete et si tressaut! 
A po que li cuers ne li faut.? 


Eneas, 8279 Sovent se pasme et tresalt, 
Senglot, fremist, li cuers li falt, 
Degete sei, sofle, baaille. 


Cligés, 875 Que la dameisele demeine.? 
Tote nuit est an si grant painne,? 
Qu’ele ne dort, ne se repose, 
Amors li a el cors anclose 
Une tangon et une rage, 
Qui mout li troble son corage 
Et qui si l’angoisse? et destraint, 
Que tote nuit plore et se plaint. 


Eneas, 1255 Ne puet guarir, si se demeine, 
Molt trait la nuit et mal et peine.2 


1270 De mortel rage? estoit esprise, 
Molt l’angoissoit? li feus d’Amor. 


1 Parallel. Italics are mine. 2 Parallel. 
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Cligés, 890 Por coi la destreignot Amors. 


Eneas, 1201 Le reguardot par dolcor 
Si com la destreigneit amor. 


Granting that the close resemblance in details in these passages 
leaves no doubt that one of the two poets borrowed from the other, 
it is easy to see which one copied the other when the facts are suffi- 
ciently appreciated. All the passages from Cligés here quoted come 
from a long monologue by Soredamors. This whole monologue has 
for its source Ovid, Amores i. 2: 
7 Sic erit: haeserunt tenues in corde sagittae, 
Et possessa ferus pectora versat Amor. 
Cedimus an subitum luctando accendimus ignem?... . 


13. Verbera plura ferunt, quam quos iuvat usu aratri, 
Detractant prensi dum iuga prima boves. 


Cligés, 460 Bien a Amors droit assené 
Qu’el cuer |’a de son dart ferue ... 
Et maugré suen amer |’estuet ... 
Qu’or an sai plus que bués d’arer.! 


This source was supplemented by ideas taken from two episodes in 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses on Narcissus and Medea. It would seem prob- 
able that this imitation of Cligés by the author of Eneas is the real 
explanation as to why he expanded so surprisingly the love-episodes 
that he found in Virgil by additions in the style of Ovid. Chrétien 
had already set the example, taught the manner, translated Ovid, 
and made this type of love-treatment popular. 

A very clear example of the error into which scholars have fallen 
in trying to show borrowing on the part of Chrétien from Eneas is 
shown by the following passage cited by Wilmotte (p. 366): 

Cligés, 3365 Qui si le travaille et demainne. 
De neant est an si grant painne, 
Car por voir cuide et si s’an prise 
Qu’il ait la forteresce prise. 

Eneas, 1265 Ne puet guarir, si se demeine, 
Molt trait la nuit et mal et peine 
El se demeine a mainte guise. 


1 Cf. Romanic Review, XII, 102. 
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The last two lines quoted from Cligés have their source in Ovid, 
Amores ii. 12.7 Non humiles muri, non parvis oppida fossis 
Cincta, sed est ductu capta puella meo. 
There is also good evidence that Cligés preceded Thebes. 


Cligés, 1689 Si s’an issent devers galerne 
Par une anciiene posterne. 


Thebes, 1469 Tot belement et a celé 

S’en essent fors de la cité 

Par une soutive posterne 

Qui fu d’aval devers gualerne. 
The situation, the rhyme, the language, and the ideas expressed leave 
no doubt that one poet copied from the other. In Cligés, Arthur is 
attacking Windsor Castle, where the traitor Angrés is besieged and in 
despair. In order to take Arthur’s army by surprise, his followers de- 
cide to make a secret exit during the night by an old forgotten postern 
on the northwest side of the fortress. Chrétien’s sense of directions is 
correct. The main gates of Windsor, located on the south bank of 
the Thames, opened toward London and Southampton on the east 
and south. A postern would naturally have been on the northwest 
side. All of the intrigue and all of the description fit Chrétien’s story. 
In Thebes, we have the same postern on the northwest and a secret 
exit for a surprise attack. But now it is the mythical city of Thebes, 
where the direction “northwest”’ is meaningless, where secrecy in 
leaving the city is impossible and unnecessary; for the attack is made 
by fifty horsemen on a single stranger who has already started on his 
journey homeward. In the source of Thebes fifty horsemen leave one 
of the main gates in broad daylight. 

It has seemed to many scholars that the reference made in Cligés 
to Etioclés and Polinicés (Il. 2537-38) was an indication of Chrétien’s 
acquaintance with Thebes. Such a conclusion is not only unnecessary 
but quite improbable for more than one reason. In the first place, 
Statius was well known in the twelfth century, and a reference to the 
quarrel between the two brothers was a very natural allusion to a 
classical masterpiece. Such an allusion indicated Chrétien’s learning 
and raised the tone of his romance. At the very point where the two 
classical names are mentioned there is an episode in Cligés very 
similar to one in Thebes. The author of Thebes has introduced some 
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elements in his story at this point that are not in his source. In each 
romance, there are two brothers who lay claim to the throne; and the 
one who has the power actually holds it unjustly. The brother who has 
been defrauded of his right sends a messenger to treat with the usurp- 
er. In Cligés, everything is settled amicably; but in Thebes, a terrible 
war results. In Cligés, Alis’ barons advise peace, and they recall the 
war between Etioclés and Polinicés. Chrétien, therefore, deliberately 
indicates the resemblance of his plot to that of Statius. In the Thebaid, 
Jocaste tries to make peace between her two sons and, at a given mo- 
ment, Polinicés is on the point of yielding to his mother’s wishes. The 
barons following each brother are always entirely loyal to their leaders. 
In Thebes, however, a messenger from Polinicés appeals to the barons 
at Etioclés’ court to repudiate their king. The barons are favorably 
inclined toward the ousted brother, and the king decides to yield the 
land but not the throne: three new elements, all exactly as in Cligés. 
These changes are awkward; they lengthen the story and delay 
it quite unnecessarily. They seem to show the influence of Cligés. 
The motive of a lover’s impatience appears in an interesting paral- 
lel between Lancelot and Eneas. The impatience is indicated meta- 
phorically by implying that a day has lasted much longer than usual, 
by making a comparison of one day with several, and by stating that 
the night has been delayed. The similarity of the situation, the exag- 
geration of the length of the day, and that of the difficulty that the 
night has in replacing the day, when combined with other similarities 
of Eneas to the works of Chrétien, establish a strong probability that 
one author was, here, influenced by the other. If we could find the 
source of one of these passages in an older piece of literature, it would 
seem extremely likely that that passage influenced the other. As a 
matter of fact, there are two metaphors in Chrétien’s passage that do 
not appear in Eneas; namely, that of the defeat of day by night and 
that of the night covering the daylight with a mantle of darkness. 
Both of these metaphors are found in a passage in Ovid which is 
clearly the source for Chrétien. The three passages follow: 
Lancelot, 4644 Mes trop li demore la nuiz, 

Et li jorz li plus a duré 

A ce qu’il i a anduré 

Que cant autre ou qu’uns anz antiers. 
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Au parlemant mout volantiers 
S’an alast s’il fust anuitié. 

Tant a au jor vaintre luitié 

Que la nuiz mout noire et oscure 
L’ot mis dessoz sa coverture 

Et dessoz sa chape afublé. 


Eneas, 10027 Mais icist jor merveilles durent 
Onques mais si lone jor ne furent, 
Je pens qu’il en a en un treis: 
Cist set jor valdront bien un meis. 
Li firmamenz ne puet torner, 
Molt demoré a avesprer; 
Li solelz ne se puet colchier, 
Merveilles tarde a anuitier. 


Ovid, Metamorphoses xv: 
651 Dum dubitant, seram pepulere crepuscula lucem, 
Umbraque telluris tenebras induxerat orbi. 

The resemblances between Thebes and Chrétien’s Yvain have 
been so often indicated that no student of these romances could doubt 
that one of the two influenced the other. The logic by which scholars 
have been bound has forced them to regard Chrétien as the poet who 
borrowed from Thebes. There have, nevertheless, been scholars! who 
have wondered how the remarkable changes that were made by trans- 
lators or adapters of Latin works like the authors of Thebes and Eneas 
came about. It has seemed clear to them that the authors of these 
romances must have come under the influence of other romances which 
nad created a literature and a style that was popular. For example, 
the Roman de Thebes adds to the classical story of Jocaste and Oedipus 
a new episode, which does not suit the story, based on the motive of 
the widow easily consoled. This widow knowingly marries the slayer 
of her first husband. Incest and the unconscious murder of a father 
by a son, motives that already existed in the Latin, were horrors 
enough. The French poet exaggerates too much. An explanation of 
this awkward addition and exaggeration, which adds nothing to the 
art of the story but detracts greatly from it, would, no doubt, be 
sought in vain outside of the influence of Yvain, the kernel of which is 
the winning by the hero of a woman whose husband he has just killed. 


1E.g., A. Jeanroy, Romania, XXXIII (1904), 420 ff. 
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A second question arises. Is it more probable that Chrétien construct- 
ed a romance whose central theme is copied from an absurd episode 
in the Roman de Thebes or that the absurd episode was added to his 
romance by the author of Thebes under the influence of Chrétien’s 
Yvain? It appears unthinkable, moreover, to a student of Chrétien, 
as Sheldon pointed out,! that so meticulous a writer as Chrétien would 
have ever wished to have his romance associated in his readers’ minds 
with another romance or character in a romance besmirched with 
incest. 

Those who have suggested the Jocaste episode of Thebes as a source 
for Yvain have chosen one quite inadequate. The real source for the 
psychology underlying the kernel of Yvain appears to be certain sug- 
gestions from Ovid and Virgil: 


Ars iii. 431 Funere saepe viri vir quaeritur: ire solutis 
Crinibus et fletus non tenuisse decet.? 


It is at the funeral of Esclados that Yvain falls in love with Laudine, 
who appears very beautiful to him as she mourns for her husband. 


Ars i. 755 .... Sed sunt diversa puellis 
Pectora, mille animos excipe mille modis. 

Zineid iv. 569 .... Varium et mutabile semper 
Femina. 


Yvain, 1436 Que fame a plus de mil corages. 
Celui corage qu’ele a ore, 
Espoir changera ele ancore. 


4ineid iiv.31 Anna refert: ‘O luce magis dilecta sorori, 
Solane perpetua moerens carpere juventa?’ 


Yvain, 1666 Ha, dame, est ce ore avenant 
Que si de duel vos ociéz? 


4ineid iv. 39-44 Nec venit in mentem, quorum consederis arvis? 
Hine Getulae urbes, genus insuperabile bello, 
. . - » Quid bella Tyro surgentia dicam, 
Germanique minas? 


Yvain, 1614 Mes or dites, si ne vos griet, 
Vostre terre qui deffandra, 
Quant li rois Artus i vandra 
Qui doit venir l’autre semainne? 
Romanic Review, XII (1921), 305. 2 Cf. ibid., XIV (1923), 286 ff. 
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Zineid iv.24 Sed mihi vel tellus optem prius ima dehiscat .... 
Pallentes umbras Erebi noctemque profundam, 
Ante, Pudor, quam te violo aut tua jura resolvo! 
Ille meos, primus qui me sibi junxit, amores 
Abstulit: ille habeat secum servetque sepulcro. 


Yvain, 1602 ‘Nenil,’ fet ele, ‘mes mon vuel 
Seroie je morte d’enui.’ 
‘Por quoi?’—‘Por aler aprés lui.’ 


The originality and the unusual genius of Chrétien in comparison 
with the lesser talent of the author of Thebes would incline an unbiased 
student to believe that Chrétien probably discovered new literary 
inspiration in Ovid, whom he translated, and in Virgil, whom he imi- 
tated. The present writer sees no direct influence from either Ovid or 
Virgil at the point in Thebes under consideration. Comparing the 
texts of Thebes and of Yvain we find a situation in the Jocaste episode 
that is not paralleled in Ovid, Virgil, or the Thebaid. The heroine 
marries immediately after the death of her first husband, and, know- 
ingly, the slayer of her husband. The chief barons of her land advise 
this marriage. This situation is exactly like that in Yvain, where we 
find the same attitude on the part of the advisers of the heroine, who 
realize the need of a male defender of the country. This is a remark- 
able coincidence, and it is also important to note that the author of 
Thebes has added these new elements to his story. This identity in the 
situation is strikingly supplemented by verbal similarities so close 
that no doubt of influence from Chrétien could remain. 

Yvain, 2038 Et la dame ot son parlement 
Devant tenu a ses barons, ... 
2053 Et la dame avuec li l’an mainne 
An la sale, qui estoit plainne 
De chevaliers et de serjanz. ... 
2101 Loez li tuit, que seignor praingne. ... 
2132 Tuit dient: ‘Ja ne passera 
Cist jorz, se vos feites que sage, 
Que n’aiiez fet le mariage.’ ... 
2154 Le jor meisme sanz delai 
L’esposa et firent les noces. 


Thebes, 409 (Co loent tuit grant et petit, 
Que il n’i a nul contredit, 
Que Edipus seit nostre sére. ... 
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Enz en la sale en vint tot dreit, 
Ou la reine l’atendeit. 
Tluec aveit, mon escient, 
Que dus, que contes, plus de cent. ... 
434 En es le pas l’a esposée. 
Yvain, 1615 Vostre terre qui deffandra? 
2081 ‘Seignor,’ fet il, ‘guerre nos sort.’ 
Thebes, 223 Se bataille me sort e guerre, 
Ne porrai pas tenir ma terre. 
Yvain, 2036 ‘Sachiez donc bien qu’acordé somes. 
Einsi sont acordé briement! 
Thebes, 397 Ore a cil tant son plait mené, 
Que andui se sont acordé. 
Yvain, 1436 Que fame a plus de mil corages. 
Celui corage, qu’ele a ore, 
Espoir changera ele ancore,— 
Ainz le changera sanz ‘espoir.’ 
Si sui fos, quant je m’an despoir. 
Thebes, 399 Car femme est tost menée a tant 
Que on en fait tot son talant. 
Yvain, 2164 Mes or est mes sire Yvains sire, 
Et li morz est toz obliéz. 
Cil qui l’ocist est mariéz 
An sa, fame, et ansanble gisent. 
Thebes, 447 Li dueus del rei est obliez, 
Cil qui mort I’a est coronez 
Et la reine a moillier prent. 


? 


The conclusions to be drawn from our study are that Chrétien’s 
Yvain and all his earlier romances preceded the Roman de Thebes. 

Between 1164 and 1174 there was a sufficient space of time for the 
writing of Lancelot, then Yvain, for Thebes whose author knew Yvain, 
and for Eneas whose author knew Thebes. Some time must be allowed, 
however, for authors to write a ten-thousand- and a twelve-thousand- 
line romance and for these authors to become acquainted with works 
earlier than their own. This fact indicates that Yvain was written 
about as early as 1166-67. For the Roman de Troie, a romance of 
thirty thousand lines whose author knew Eneas, there would have been 
far too little time before 1172. Therefore, on account of the imprison- 
ment of Eleanor to whom it was dedicated, it must have been finished 
after 1184. Moreover, the very length of this romance would be, in 
itself, rather strong evidence that it was written toward the end of the 
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twelfth century, when longer poems were written than those of an 
earlier date. It follows naturally that Cligés was written before 1164. 
It was preceded by a series of works including Guillaume d’ Angleterre 
and those mentioned at the beginning of Cligés, making altogether 
seven or eight works before 1164. Chrétien may have written others 
that are lost and forgotten; but allowing two years for each of those of 
which we have knowledge, one would have to admit that Erec et Enide, 
the first of all his known works, must have been written as early as 1150 
or 1148. It is probable, then, that Chrétien translated Ovid’s Ars 
amatoria for Eleanor of Poitou, who was divorced from Louis VII in 
1152. 

In conclusion, we may draw up the following table of dates which 
would seem to be more nearly correct than those usually appearing in 
our histories of literature: 

Erec et Enide 1148-50 or earlier 
Guillaume d’ Angleterre ca. 1150 
L’ Art d’Amors 
begun before 1152 
Tristan and the other works 
mentioned in Cligés 1152-62 
before 1164 


1164-65 
166-67 


before 1174 

ca. 1170 

finished after 1170 
finished after 1170 
after 1184 


Foster E. GuyER 
DartTMouTH COLLEGE 








THE MEANING OF BURDOUN IN CHAUCER 


HE usual information given by glossaries concerning the word 
burdoun, as used by Chaucer, is ‘burden of a song,’ ‘bass ac- 
companiment.’ The word occurs only twice, as follows: 


This Somonour bar to him a stif burdoun 
Was nevere trompe of half so greet a soun [A., Prol. 673]. 


His wyf bar to him a burdon, a ful strong [A., Reeve. 4165]. 


‘Burden of a song’ does not satisfy us in either of these instances; 
‘bass accompaniment’ is not a satisfactory equivalent of burdon in the 
second quotation; and we recall that Chaucer lived during the time 
of very early and very primitive attempts at harmony and altogether 
before the time of bass in music as we now know it. What, then, are 
we to think of as we try to imagine the singing’ of the Summoner? 
And what is the point of the student’s jest in the Reeve’s Tale? Any 
attempt to understand burdoun involves also some notice of the terms 
Fa-burden (Eng.) and Fauz-bourdon (Fr.), which, although not used 
by Chaucer, are the designations, in the history of music, given to the 
style of part-singing developed during the time of Chaucer. 


The first kind of variation from strictly unisonous singing in the Middle 
Ages was the “Organum.” .... After the Organum the next improvement 
was the Diaphonum and Discant, and by the fourteenth century there are 
historical intimations that these had led, by a natural development, to the 
use of Faux bourdon, at Avignon, whence it was taken to Rome on the return 
of the Papal Court after its seventy years’ absence from that city. Hawkins 
(History,? ch. 56) mentions an English MS. tract, by one Chilston, preserved 
in the “Manuscript of Waltham Holy Cross,” most likely of the 14th cen- 
tury, giving rules and directions “for the sight of discant....and of 
Faburdon.’’ 

1A consideration of other musical references, as well as these two, leads to the con- 
clusion that in the field of music, as in that of astrology or philosophy, Chaucer was both 
accurate and definite, and used his material with appropriateness to scene and to char- 
acter. A discussion of these references will follow at an early date. 

? This probably refers to Sir John Hawkins’ General History of the Science and Prac- 
tice of Music (originally published, 1776; reprinted by G. Schirmer, New York). 

2 Sir George Grove, Dictionary of Music and Musicians (Philadelphia: Theodore 
Presser Co., 1922), under ‘‘Fauxbourdon.”’ 
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The word burdoun, or burdon, which appears in Chaucer for the 
first time in English literature, though of somewhat uncertain deriva- 
tion, is not only applied to a definite kind of singing, but is also closely 
associated with a humming or droning sound. The famous big bell 
of Notre Dame Cathedral in Paris, because of its deep humming 
quality, came to be known as the bourdon, a name still applied today 
to certain cathedral bells. ‘‘Burdon in French means humming; Faux 
bourdon, drone; Faux-bourdon .. . . is one of the oldest forms 
of vocal harmony. It arose in England,’”! and in written music the 
lowest part was sung by the highest voice. 

The Century Dictionary (1914) gives these meanings: 

Bourbon, 7 In music: The drone of a bagpipe, or a monotonous 
and repetitious ground-melody. 

BouRDON, v.7..... In music, to drone, as an instrument during a pause 
In singing. 

The New English Dictionary (1887) gives: 

Bourbon, BuRDOUN. Also 4 bor-, burdoun, -don, 5 burdown [a.F. bourdon], 
the continuous bass or ‘‘drone” of the bagpipe, the bass string of a violin, 
etc., also a drone bee=Sp. bordon, Pg. bordéo, It. bordone, med. L. burdo, 
drone: possibly an imitative word. 

71. The low undersong or accompaniment which was sung while the 
leading voice sang a melody. 

¢ 1386 Chaucer Prol. 673. ‘“This Somonour bar to hym a stif burdoun 
[v.r. bordoun], Was neuere trompe of half so greet a soun.”—Reeve’s Tale. 
245. “His wyf bar him a burdon [v.r. burdoun] a ful strong.” 


Charles W. Pearce in Modern Academic Counterpoint says: 


Of the three singers standing before the book, those who were chosen for 
the two upper parts sang their notes in the ordinary manner as they were 
written; but the remaining performer, chosen for the apparent bourdon, or 
lowest voice (the Cantus Firmus), possessed actually the highest voice. He 
therefore transposed the plainsong at sight to the octave above, and so sang 
it throughout This primitive method of transposing the bass an octave 
higher (known as faux bourdon, a “false bass’’) found favor not only in France 
and England (where it was called faburden) but also in Italy.? 

Nowhere does Chaucer use the term faburden; his word is the 
earlier bourdon. Thus he helps us to date the early attempts at part- 
singing in England. 

1 Dr. Hugo Riemann, Dictionary of Music (Augener’s ed., London), No. 9200. 


2 Op. cit. (London: G. Schirmer; New York: G. Schirmer [Inc.]; Boston: Boston 
Music Co.). 
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How, then, should we render the two passages? By using the term 
bourdon as Chaucer wrote it, for it stands for a definite kind of singing. 
In the first instance we should undoubtedly think of the stif burdoun 
(as does Edmondstoune Duncan)! as the ‘monotonous and repetitious 
ground melody’ of the great and droning voice of the ‘‘“Somonour’”’; in 
the second, the same monotonous, repetitious accompaniment is sug- 
gested. Is there not additional humor in both passages in thus under- 
standing the word? 

That Chaucer’s observation was accurate is further borne out by 
an old authority, which also supports the identification of the Sum- 
moner and the Reeve (from whose tale the second use of burdon is 
taken), by Professor Manly in his recent book, Some New Light on 
Chaucer.2 Professor Manly points out that the Summoner, the scene 
of his tale, and the Reeve, are from the northern part of England, 
and that Chaucer is “consciously realistic” in the details of the stories 
and in the use of the northern dialect and words. We note also, from 
the Reeve’s Tale (A., 4012), that the two students are from the north 
of England. Chaucer himself had spent some time at Hatfield, in York- 
shire, in the service of Elizabeth, Duchess of Clarence, and had also 
probably visited his wife’s sister in later years in Lincolnshire. The 
following account? of twelfth-century singing in England may then be 
of interest. It is that of Gerald of Barry, or Giraldus Cambrensis, 
archdeacon, and afterward Bishop of St. David’s. 

In their musical concerts they do not sing in unison like the inhabitants 
of other countries, but in many different parts; so that in a company of 
singers, which one very frequently meets with in Wales, you will hear as 
many difierent parts and voices as there are performers, who all at length 
unite, with organic melody, in one consonance and the soft sweetness of B 
flat. In the northern district of Britain, beyond the Humber, and on the 
borders of Yorkshire, the inhabitants make use of the same kind of sym- 
phonious harmony, but with less variety; singing only in two parts, one 
murmuring in the base, the other warbling in the acute or treble. Neither of 
the two nations has acquired this peculiarity by art, but by long habit, which 
has rendered it natural and familiar; and the practice is now so firmly rooted 


1 Edmondstoune Duncan, The Story of Minstrelsy, ‘‘Music-Story Series’’ (London: 
Walter Scott Publishing Co.; Scribner’s, 1907), App. B. 

2 J. M. Manly, Some New Light on Chaucer (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1926), 
pp. 84 ff., 103 ff. 

3“‘The Description of Wales,’’ The Historical Works of Giraldus Cambrensis (ed. 
Thomas Wright; London, 1863), chap. xiii. 
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in them, that it is unusual to hear a simple and single melody well sung; and, 
what is still more wonderful, the children, even from their infancy, sing in the 
same manner. As the English in general do not adopt this mode of singing, 
but only those of the northern countries, I believe that it was from the Danes 
and Norwegians, by whom these parts of the island were more frequently in- 
vaded, and held longer under their dominion, that the natives contracted 
their mode of singing as well as speaking. 

The Summoner, then, sings burdon naturally in his great droning 
voice, while the wife in the tale of the northern Reeve who is referred 
to by a northern student furnishes an accompaniment—to her hus- 
band’s snoring—that could be described in no other way than as 


burdon. 
EmMA Pore M. DiecKMANN 
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THE DATES OF TRANSCRIPTION OF PETRARCH’S 
MANUSCRIPT V.L. 3195 


HIS study is supplementary to, and assumes acquaintance with, 
my study “On the Transcription by Petrarch in V.L. 3195.””! 


I 


The scribe’s transcription in V.L. 3195 falls into four periods. In 
the first he transcribed, in Part I, Nos. 1-120, the ballata Donna mi 
vene spesso nella mente, and Nos. 122-65; in the second, in Part II, 
Nos. 264-304; in the third, in Part I, Nos. 166-78 and 180-90; and in 
the fourth, in Part II, Nos. 305-18.? 


TABLE I* 








Groups in Part I Groups in Part II Notes 
A 191-93, 195 
AA 319-20 Short interval between A and AA 
B_ 194, 196-98, i79 BB 321 
C 200 
201 322 


202-5 
DD 323-26 207 transcribed Oct. 23, 1368; 324 
transcribed Oct. 31, 1368 





EE 328-30 
211 transcribed June 22, 1369 


G FF 331 
H GG 332-34 
I 229-31 

















* TP, p. 402. No. 194 was transcribed over an erasure, and No. 179 was transcribed 
in a space previously left blank. The remainder of tapas s work in Part I includes the 
transcription of Nos. 232-63, of Nos. 199 and 228 in spaces previously left blank, and of 
No. 121 over erasure of the ballata referred to above the text; and falls into fourteen 
periods. The remainder of his work in Part II includes the transcription of Nos. 335-65, 
and of No. 327 over an erasure; and falls into six periods. 


Petrarch’s own transcription falls, as shown in my previous study, 
into many different periods, separated from each other sometimes by 


major intervals and sometimes by short intervals, and subdivided in 
some cases by one or more minor pauses. The upper portion of a table 


1In Modern Philology, XXIV (1927), 261-68 and 389-404. Referred to hereafter as 
TP. The words op. cit. occurring in footnotes in the present study refer to works cited in 
TP. 

2 Vattasso, op. cit., p. viii, n. 5, and p. xxxvii, nota aggiunta. 
[Mopern Purto.oey, February, 1929] 283 
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showing the facts as to these several periods and their relations to 
each other (the lower portion contains no data significant for the 
present study) is reprinted herewith as Table I. The braces indicate 
short intervals between the groups concerned. The vertical division 
of poems of the same group indicates a minor pause. 

The purpose of the present study is to ascertain the certainties 
and the significant probabilities with regard to the dates of the several 
periods of transcription by the scribe and by Petrarch.! 

The existence of a minor pause within a period is in general in- 
ferred from distinct but minor variation in ink or script; the existence 
of a short interval between periods, from marked variation in ink to- 
gether with similarity in script or from marked variation in script to- 
gether with similarity in ink; and the existence of a major interval 
from marked variation in both ink and script.? 

A minor pause does not necessarily represent a period of more than 
a few hours. A short interval certainly represents a period of at least 
a day; and a major interval a period of at least two days. One cannot 
safely assert outside limits of certainty for the duration of a pause or 


an interval. 


The inherent probabilities with regard to a minor pause are that it 
represents a period of from a day to a fortnight; the inherent probabili- 
ties with regard to a short interval are that it represents a period of 
from two days to a month; the inherent probabilities with regard to a 
major interval are that it represents a period of at least a fortnight— 
but in this case, since there is no limiting similarity in ink or script, no 
limit can be set as to the greatest probable length of the interval.® 


II 


Much of the evidence to be utilized in this study is derived from 
ff. 1-2 of V.L. 3196.4 The contents of these two leaves is indicated in 


1 For earlier studies in this field see Vattasso, pp. xii—xix, the works referred to by 
him, and the review by Quarta in Rassegna critica della letteratura italiana, XII (1907), 
78-82. Vattasso, utilizing the fact that the scribe’s transcription of No. 188 was subse- 
quent to December 5, 1366 (see below, p. 285), infers that the work of the scribe began 
circa il 1366, and that Petrarch’s work began not before 1367. Vattasso’s argument as to 
the date of the end of the scribe’s work is based on imperfect knowledge of the facts as to 
the “revolt’’ of the scribe (on which see below, pp. 289-90), and is quite unsound. 

2 For details see TP, pp. 389 ff. 

2I believe that anyone who is familiar with the Petrarch MSS and has read 7'P will 
regard these estimates as conservative. The limits of probability could, of course, be drawn 
somewhat more narrowly; but such narrowing would tend to diminish the significance of 
the results. 

4 Heliotype reproduction: Il manoscritto vaticano latino 3196 autografo di Francesco 
Petrarca riprodotto in eliotipia a cura della Biblioteca Vaticana, Rome, 1895. Diplomatic 


edition: in Appel, op. cit. 
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Table II, in which the numbers refer to poems according to their final 


position in the Canzoniere. 
TABLE II 








lr lv 


1st line of 266 188 (1st draft) 
Sonnet by Sennuccio 188 (2d draft) 
Sonnet by Giacomo Colonna 319 
” is 

















The same pages bear various notations in Petrarch’s hand. F. 1r 
bears, in the upper right corner, the date December 5, 1366, in the ink 
and script used for the poems on the same page. Beside the second 
draft of No. 188 stands the letter Y, in an ink different from that of the 
poem; and over the poem stands the notation tr’ p Jo (i.e. transcriptum 
per Johannem). All the remaining poems on ff. 1v—2r have the nota- 
tion tr’ p me (i.e. transcriptum per me). Above No. 199 stands a note 
showing that this poem was entered in this MS on May 19, 1368. 
Above No. 323 stands a note showing that this poem was entered in 
this MS on October 13, 1368. 

The variations of these pages in ink and script have been dis- 
cussed by Appel! and Quarta.” On the basis of their statements, of my 
own study of the script, based on the heliotype reproduction, and of 
Petrarch’s date-notations, and following in general a process of analy- 
sis such as that followed in my previous study in the discrimination of 
the several periods of Petrarch’s transcription in V.L. 3195, I dis- 
criminate seven periods in his entering of poems on ff. 1-2 of V.L. 
3196, as follows: 


1st. The poems on f. Ir. 

2d. The two drafts of No. 188. Short interval between Ist and 2d periods. 
3d. Nos. 319, 191, 192, 193. Minor pauses after Nos. 319 and 192. 

4th. No. 321. 

5th. Nos. 196, 194, 197. Short interval between 4th and 5th periods. 


Two minor pauses. 

6th. No. 199. Short interval between 5th and 6th periods. 

7th. No. 323. 

The poems of the first period were entered on December 5, 1366, 
or shortly after. 

Between the first and second periods a short interval occurs. 
The two groups of poems differ in ink, but the script of the second 

1 Pp, 23-28. 2 Studi, pp. 70-72. 
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group is similar to, although not identical with, that of the first group. 
The poems of the second group were, therefore, entered on or after 
December 6, 1366, probably not before December 7, 1366, and prob- 
ably not after January 6, 1367. 

With the poems of the third period, both ink and script change 
so completely that it is evident that an exceptionally long time inter- 
vened between the second and third periods. 

A major interval occurs between the third and fourth periods. 
The intervals between the fourth and fifth and between the fifth and 
sixth periods are both short. Two minor pauses separate the three 
poems of the fifth period. The poem of the sixth period was entered on 
May 19, 1368. 

The poems of the fifth period were then entered not after May 18. 
The last poem of the fifth period was entered probably not after May 
17, probably not before April 19. The middle poem was entered prob- 
ably not after May 16, probably not before April 5. The first poem 
was entered probably not after May 15, probably not before March 22. 

The poem of the fourth period was entered not after May 17; 
probably not after May 13, and probably not before February 22. 

The poems of the third period were entered not after May 15. 
They are much closer in script to those of the fourth period than to 
those of the second. It is, then, probable that they were entered late 
in 1367 or early in 1368. 

We have, then, the results shown in Table III, based on the evi- 
dence of the MS itself, as to dates of entry in V.L. 3196.1 


TABLE III 








Period Certainly Entered Probably Entered 


Ist 1366 Dec. 5 or shortly after 
2d 1366 Dec. 6 — * 1366 Dec.7 —1367 Jan. 6 


3d 
—1368 May 15 | 1367 late —1368 early 


4th —1368 May 17 | 1368 Feb. 22 —May 13 
5th 1368 March 22—May 15 
—1368 May 18 |{1368 April 5—May 16 
1368 April 19—May 17 





6th 1368 May 19 
7th 323 1368 Oct. 13 














* It will appear from results reached in a later section of this study that this period 
must have ended on or before April 21, 1367. 


1 Cf. Quarta, Studi, loc. cit. 
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III 


We may now undertake the dating of the work of the scribe in 
V.L. 3195. It is to be noted first of all that his work was continuous. 
There is no perceptible change in script; and the changes in ink are 
minor and insignificant. Vattasso states that the transcription venne 
eseguita senza notevole interruzione di tempo and notes in particular 
that the identity in ink between the last poem of the scribe’s second 
period of work and the first poem of his third period of work indicates 
that he passed immediately from one to the other of these poems.! 

No. 188, as we have seen, was entered in V.L. 3196 on or after 
December 6, 1366, probably within the period December 7, 1366— 
January 6, 1367. 

Beside the second draft of No. 188 stands the letter Y in the hand 
of Petrarch. It isin an ink different from that of the poem itself and is, 
therefore, subsequent by at least a short interval to the entry of 
that poem. It was therefore written on or after December 7, 1366, 
probably on or after December 9. This letter is clearly intended to 
indicate the position of No. 188 within a group of poems to be tran- 
scribed into V.L. 3195. Noting that the poems transcribed by the 
scribe in the third period of his work are twenty-four in number, that 
No. 188 is the twenty-second of those poems, and that Y was the 
twenty-second letter in Petrarch’s alphabet (which did not distinguish 
IandJ or U and V and lacked W) we have an explanation of Petrarch’s 
use of Y in this case. It is inherently probable that the lettering of the 
entire group of poems was prior to the beginning of the transcription 
of the group. 

The transcription of No. 188 in V.L. 3195 occurred, then, on or 
after December 7, 1366; and the completion of the scribe’s third 
block of work, containing that poem, occurred on or after the same 
date. 

Since his work on V.L. 3195 was continuous, it follows that it 
began not before 1366, probably not before the autumn of that year. 

During the early autumn of 1366, Petrarch was busy finishing the 
De Remediis. A statement to this effect appears in the letter Sen. V 4, 


1 Pp. viii—ix. 
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written on September 1 of that year.! The work was finished and 
dated on October 4.? 

It is obviously probable that work on the final form of the Can- 
zoniere was not undertaken until work on the De Remediis was finished. 
It is, then, probable that the scribe’s work on V.L. 3195 began not 
before October, 1366. 

Since the writing of the Y in V.L. 3196 took place probably not be- 
fore December 9, and since this writing was probably prior to the begin- 
ning of the transcription of the entire third block of the scribe’s work, it 
is probable that the transcription of that block began not before Decem- 
ber 9. Since the first block contains 165 and the second block only 
41 poems, and since the scribe’s work was continuous, it follows that 
the beginning of the second block was probably nearer in time to the 
beginning of the third block than to the beginning of the first block— 
that is, that the beginning of the second block occurred not before 
mid-November. 

It is inherently probable—allowing for time spent in planning and 
in transcription—that the beginning of the fourth block was subse- 
quent by at least three or four days to the beginning of the third 
block. It is, then, probable that it occurred not before December 12, 
1366. 

No. 188 was probably entered in V.L. 3196 not later than January 6, 
1367. It is probable that it had not been entered at the time when the 
scribe completed the first block of his work in V.L. 3195: for if it had 
been ready for transcription at that time, it would probably have been 
included in the first block of the work. It is, then, probable that the 
first block of the scribe’s work ended not later than January 6, 1367. 

Since the second block of the scribe’s work contains only 41 poems, 
and since his work was continuous, it is probable that the second block 
ended not later than February, 1367. 

Similarly, in view of the fact that the third block contains only 
24 poems, it is probable that the third block ended not later than 
March, 1367. 

This conclusion is reinforced by another line of reasoning. Since 
No. 188 is almost the last of a group of poems constituting the third 


1 On the date of this letter see V. Rossi, ‘‘I] Petrarca a Pavia,’’ in Bollettino della societa 
pavese di storia patria, IV (1904), 414-16. 
20. Hecker, Boccaccio-Funde (Brunswick, 1902), p. 111, n. 1. 
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block of the scribe’s work, and since there was probably a certain 
degree of correspondence between the order of entry in the pre- 
liminary sheets and the order of transcription in V.L. 3195—such 
probability is inherent, and is borne out by the facts indicated in 
Table III—it is probable that the transcription of the entire third 
block of poems was not long subsequent to the entry of No. 188 in 
V.L. 3196. It is, then, probable that such transcription began not 
after February, 1367; and, since the scribe’s work was continuous, 
that it ended not later than the next month. 

Since the fourth block of the scribe’s work contains only 14 poems, 
and since his work was continuous, it is probable that the fourth block 
ended not after mid-April, 1367. 

The probability thus indicated that the scribe’s work came to an 
end early in 1367 is greatly strengthened by the fact that the “revolt” 
of the scribe took place in April, 1367. The story of the revolt is, 
briefly, as follows. 

The scribe, Giovanni Malpaghini of Ravenna, was a youth of 
singular skill as copyist and editor, and was himself devoted to classi- 
cal studies. He had become very dear to Petrarch, who treated him 
as a son: 

Quem in mensa in itinere. In consessu. In colloquiis non tantum com- 
munibus sed archanis. In iocis ac feriis: non ut familiarem humilem sed ut 
charum comitem. neque ut alienigenam sed ut nostro genitum de sanguine 
tractabamus. 


At some time prior to the episode in question, Giovanni had been 
advised by a friend to leave Petrarch, but had replied rejecting the 
advice and indicating that he was well content. On April 21, 1367, 
however, he came to Petrarch uultu et corde alio, and declared that 
he was unwilling longer to remain in Petrarch’s service. He would 
give no reason, save that he was sick of writing: 


scribere amplius non possum 

scribendi feruor non tantum tepuit sed refrixit: nullo iam pacto persua- 
deri mihi posset ut scriberem 

Et nunquam ... . hercle uel tibi uel cuiqguam omnino hominum scribam. 


Petrarch bade him give up his writing and remain as son and 
student merely, but Giovanni declared himself unwilling to remain 
without employment. 


deseate non 
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Petrarch again pressed him as to the cause of his desire to leave. 
Giovanni insisted that the only reason was that given. Petrarch’s 
own opinion, however, was 

uel noua spe lucri maioris trahi illum uel insania. 

It presently appeared that Giovanni was anxious to see the world 
—particularly Naples, Calabria, and Constantinople; further, that he 
was moved by a desire to learn Greek. Petrarch still suspected the 
existence of some other causes for his desire to leave: 

Et si enim honestiori sese uelo tegeret uere tamen cause longe alie in- 
erant. quas egre ad ultimum occuluit. Sed has sileo ne plus quam iuuenilibus 
insensus erroribus videri queam. Prima enim omnium et maxima fuit incon- 
stantia animi. 

He remained with Petrarch for a few days, and then left, declaring 
his intention to go to Avignon. After a series of hardships and perils, 
however, he returned, before the end of May, to Petrarch, who says 
of his own welcome: 

solito eum more: sed non solito fateor animo complexus sum. Nihil enim 
sibiiam: nihil moribus suis fido: ut pudorem dies: et laborem quies expulerit. 
uestigiumque periculi delerit obliuio videre illum videor rursus ad me vultu 
alio uenientem ac dicentem uale. 

And he adds that he would make no effort to detain him. Petrarch 
was deeply wounded by the whole episode. 

After his return, Giovanni remained with Petrarch for about a 
year, and then left for good.! 

The agreement of the probabilities indicated by the MSS as to 
the time of the ending of the scribe’s work on V.L. 3195 with the cir- 
cumstances of his revolt seems to me to establish beyond reasonable 
doubt the conclusion that the scribe’s work ended not after April 21, 
1367, and the conclusion that Petrarch’s eventual decision to finish 
the transcription himself was due to the revolt of the scribe.? 


1 See Sen. V, 5 and 6—which I quote from the 1501 (Venice) edition of the works of 
Petrarch—and A. Foresti’s excellent study ‘‘Giovanni da Ravenna e il Petrarca,”’ in 
Commentari dell’ Ateneo di Brescia, 1923, pp. 165-201. Giovanni made for Petrarch a copy 
of Leontius’ translation of Homer. It has been generally thought that this copy was made 
partly before his revolt, partly after his return. Miss J. B. Ross, ‘‘On the Early History of 
Leontius’ Translation of Homer,” in Classical Philology, X XII (1927), 341-55, shows that 
it is much more probable that this transcription was begun only after his return. 

2: F. A. Wulff suggests that distaste for work on Italian poems may have been in part 
the cause of the scribe’s revolt: ‘‘Trois sonnets de Pétrarque selon le MS. sur papier, Vat. 
3196,” in Fran Filologiska Foreningen i Lund, Sprakliga uppsatser, 1902, II, 12 and 15, 
n. 4; and “Préoccupations de Pétrarque, 1359-1369,"" in Lunds Universitets Arsskrift 
(N.F.), Afd. I, II (1907), 11. This suggestion is plausible, but not susceptible of proof. 
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We have, then, the results shown in Table IV as to dates of the 


scribe’s work on V.L. 3195. 
TABLE IV 








Certainly Probably 





Began not before 1366 1366 Oct. —1367 Jan. 6 
1366 Nov. 16—1367 Feb. 


Ended on or after Dec. 7, 1366 1366 Dec. 9—1367 March 
Ended on or before April 21, 1367 1366 Dec. 12-—1367 April 16 











IV 

We may now undertake the dating of Petrarch’s work on V.L. 
3195. 

The beginning of Petrarch’s work on this MS, being subsequent to 
the revolt of the scribe, occurred not before April 22, 1367. It is in- 
herently probable that Petrarch would not have begun work on the 
MS himself for a considerable time after that event. 

It is next to be noted that there is a correspondence between the 
periods of entry of certain poems in V.L. 3196 and the periods in which 
the same poems were transcribed in V.L. 3195. The poems of the 
third period in V.L. 3196, Nos. 319, 191, 192, and 193, all fall in the 
nearly contemporary groups A and AA of V.L. 3195; whereas the 
poems of the closely related fourth and fifth periods in V.L. 3196, 
Nos. 321, 196, 194, and 197, all fall in the contemporary groups B 
and BB of V.L. 3195. 

Nos. 319, 191, 192, and 193 are written in V.L. 3196 in an ink 
which Quarta calls nero sbiadito. In V.L. 3195, Nos. 191, 192, and 
193 are written in an ink which Quarta calls nero sbiadito and Vattasso 
bruno pallido; and No. 319 in an ink which Quarta calls rossastro and 
Vattasso! bruno con tendenza al giallo. 

Nos. 321, 196, 194, and 197 are written in V.L. 3196 in an ink 
which Quarta calls tendente al rossastro, and in V.L. 3195 in an ink 
which Quarta calls rossastro and Vattasso bruno-giallo. 

The poems on f. 2v of V.L. 3196, Nos. 199 and 323, are written in 
an ink which Quarta calls verdino; and the poems which follow groups 
B and BB in V.L. 3195 are written in inks which are not rossastro. 

Nos. 321, 196, 194, and 197 thus differ in ink both in V.L. 3196 
and V.L. 3195 from the poems which precede them and from the 

1P. ix, n. 1. 
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poems which follow them in those MSS, and are written in each case 
in an ink which Quarta calls rossastro. Quarta further states definitely 
that the ink used for these sonnets in V.L. 3196 is identical with that 
used for them in V.L. 3195.1 

It is, therefore, evident that Nos. 321, 196, 194, and 197 were 
transcribed in V.L. 3196 and in V.L. 3195 within the same general 
period; and it is inherently probable that the transcription of these 
poems in V.L. 3195 began after all of them had been entered in V.L. 
3196. 

It has been shown above that No. 321 was entered in V.L. 3196 
not after May 17, 1368, probably within the period February 22-— 
May 13; and that Nos. 196, 194, and 197 were entered not after 
May 18, probably within the period March 22—May 17. It follows 
that the groups B and BB, containing these poems, were transcribed 
in V.L. 3195 not after May 18, 1368, probably within the period 
April 19—May 17. 

A short interval occurred between the transcription of group A 
and that of group AA, and a major interval between that of group AA 
and that of groups B and BB. 

The transcription of group AA was, then, done certainly not after 
May 16, 1368, probably not after May 3; and the transcription of 
group A certainly not after May 15, 1368, probably not after May 1. 

It is inherently probable, in view of Petrarch’s general habits of 
work and of his frame of mind at the time of the revolt of the scribe 
(April 21, 1367), that his transcription of groups A and AA was 
nearer in time to his transcription of groups B and BB (probably 
April, 1368, at the earliest) than to the end of the work of the scribe. 
It is, then, probable that the transcription of group A took place not 
before October 1, 1367, and that of group AA not before October 3. 

After the transcription of groups B and BB and before the tran- 
scription of groups C and CC, the MS was given to an illuminator, 
who filled in the initials of the poems therein contained. It is, there- 
fore, probable that a considerable amount of time intervened between 
the transcription of groups B and BB and that of groups C and CC.? 


1 Studi, p. 92. 

2 See TP, pp. 266-67. It is probable that this illumination was done at the same time 
as the illumination of the Homer, which was done in Milan, probably in the early summer 
of 1368: see Rossi, pp. 407-9, and Quarta, in Rassegna critica, XII, 66-67. This probabil- 
ity serves to confirm the probabilities indicated in the text as to the interval between the 
transcription of groups B and BB and that of groups C and CC. 
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From various marginal data in V.L. 3196 we know that Petrarch 
copied poems therefrom into V.L. 3195 as follows: No. 207 on Octo- 
ber 23, 1368; No. 324 on October 31 of the same year; and No. 211 on 
June 22, 1369; also that he similarly copied No. 323 within the period 
October 13-31, 1368.1 

The transcription of No. 206 appears to be contemporary with that 
of No. 207, and must therefore have occurred on or shortly before 
October 23, 1368. 

In group C minor pauses occurred after Nos. 200, 201, and 205. 

We may, then, draw the following conclusions with regard to Nos. 
200-205: the transcription of these poems occurred on or before Oc- 
tober 23, 1368; that of Nos. 202—5 was done probably within the period 
October 9-22; that of No. 201 probably within the period September 
25—October 21; and that of No. 200 probably within the period Sep- 
tember 11—October 20. 

The transcription of No. 322 appears to be contemporary with 
that of No. 201. Certainly, then, it was transcribed on or before 
October 23, 1368, probably within the period September 25—Octo- 
ber 21. 

No. 323 was transcribed within the period October 13-31; and 
No. 324 on October 31. The transcription of No. 325 and 326 appears 
to be contemporary with that of Nos. 323 and 324. Certainly, then, 
they were transcribed on or shortly after October 31, 1368. 

The transcription of the apparently contemporary groups D 
and EE was subsequent by a major interval to that of groups C and 
DD. The transcription of group E followed that of D after a short 
interval, and is itself marked by two minor pauses, before and after 
No. 211. No. 211 was transcribed on June 22, 1369. 

The transcription of No. 210 was then done certainly on or before 
June 22, probably within the period June 8-21. The transcription of 
groups D and EE was done certainly by June 21, probably within the 
period May 8—June 19. 

The transcription of Nos. 212-18 followed that of No. 211 after a 
minor pause. We may, then, infer that it was done probably within 
the period June 23-—July 6. 

Beyond this point there appears to be no ground for certainty or 
even for significant probability as to the dates of transcription— 

1 TP, p. 399. 
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except that application of the same process of reasoning used hereto- 

fore with regard to the implication of short intervals and minor pauses 

serves to indicate that groups F-I, FF, and GG were done on or after 

June 23, and probably on or after June 25 and before the end of 1369.' 
The results thus reached are assembled in Table V. 


TABLE V 








Certainly Transcribed Probably Transcribed 





1367 April 22—1368 May 15/1367 Oct. 1—1368 Mayl 


° 23— * - a > 3—_“* May3 
” ° 25— * “ 18/1368 April 19—May 17 


— “ Oct. 23} “ Sept. 11—Oct. 20 
“a o o “ . 25— “ 21 

— * an “ Oct. 9~—22 
1368 Oct. 23 or shortly be- 
. 23 

. 2 —3l1 

“ or shortly after 
—1369 June 21/1369 May 8—June 19 

—_— * “ 22} “ June 8—21 


1369 June 22 


—_ “ June 23—July 6 
“ “ 93 “ “ 


25—Dec. 




















Ernest H. WILKINS 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


1 Quarta, Studi, p. 101, asserts that the transcription of the duernione inserted in 
Part II (group LL) was contemporary with the entry, in January and February, 1374, of 
the Triumph of Eternity on ff. 19-20 of V.L. 3196. His only evidence is similarity in ink. 
Such similarity by no means suffices to prove contemporaneity. Furthermore, in view of 
the fact that the writing of the duernione was followed by that of four other groups, and of 
the fact that Petrarch died in July, 1374, it is obviously improbable that the writing of the 
duernione was as late as 1374. 





GOLDSMITH’S LIVES OF THE FATHERS 


T HAS long been known that Goldsmith was responsible for a 
| Life of Christ and a Lives of the Fathers, both supposed to have 
been translations. So far as I know, however, no one has ex- 
amined either of these works in connection with their compiler or 
translator. A copy of what I think is undoubtedly Goldsmith’s Lives 
of the Fathers having recently come into my possession, I submit the 
following account of it. Since the book is quite rare, I include a fairly 
complete bibliographical description: 


An HISTORY/ Of the Lives, Actions, Travels, Sufferings,/ and Deaths 
of the most eminent MARTYRS,/ and PRIMITIVE FATHERS of the 
Church,/ in the first four Centuries; viz./ [The following names down to and 
including “‘Chrysostom”’ appear in three columns separated by perpendicular 
lines. The ends of the columns are denoted by double stops (//)] STEPHEN 
the/ Proto-Martyr/ PHILIP the/ Deacon/ TIMOTHY/ TITUS/ DIO- 
NYSIUS/ the Areopagite/ CLEMENS?/ SIMEON/ IGNATIUS/ POLY- 
CARP// QUADRATUS/ JUSTIN/ IRENAEUS/ THEOPHILUS/ MELI- 
TO/ PANTAENUS/ CLEMENS*/ TERTULLIAN/ ORIGEN/ BABY- 
LAS/ CYPRIAN/ GREGORY*// DIONYSIUS/ of Alezxandria/ EUSE- 
BIUS/ ATHANASIUS/ HILARY/ BASIL/ GREGORY/ of Nazianzen/ 
CYRIL/ AMBROSE/ EPIPHANIUS/ CHRYSOSTOM// To which is added, 
a brief Account of/ ARNOBIUS, LACTANTIUS, PAUL, Bishop/ of Con- 
stantinople, JULIUS, EUSEBIUS, Bi-/ shop of Emisa, EPHRAIM, DAMA- 
SUS, AM-/ PHILOCHIUS, and GREGORY of Nyssa./ Extracted from the 
Holy Scriptures, and the/ best Ecclesiastical Historians./ Adorned with Vari- 
ety of Copper-plate Cuts./ LONDON:/ Printed for J. Newbery, at the 
Bible and/ Sun, in St. Paul’s Church-Yard. 1764./ 

The book is a 32mo, in eights. My copy measures 33 by 23 inches. The 
signatures are as follows: (Aj, two leaves; B—P, in eights; Q six leaves. The 
pagination: p. ij, title; p. gij, blank; pp. iii, ivy, “PREFACE”; pp. (1) 
[stc]-128, and 121-228 (;129-236)), text, with an ornament at the head of the 
first life, and ornaments or lines before each of the succeeding lives. At 
p. (129) the numbering, with no break in the continuity of the text, drops 
back to 121 and thence continues regularly to the end. Plates are to be found 


1 See Prior, The Life of Oliver Goldsmith, M.B. (London, 1837), I, 479, 488; II, 57. 
2 Of Rome. 3 Of Alexandria. 4‘*Thaumaturgus,”” of Neo-Caesarea. 
[MoveRrn Par.o.oey, February, 1929] 295 
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opposite pp. 20, 46, 58, 70, 128, 185 193), and 195 (203). On p. 95 the misspell- 
ing “Chatechist”’ occurs in the title; p. (118) is misnumbered 119; on p. 125 
the typographical error ‘‘LIEF”’ (for ‘““LIFE’’) occurs in the title; the catch- 
word “head” on p. 91 is not repeated on the following page. 


The foregoing work seems to have been first published in Decem- 
ber, 1764. In two of the newspapers of that month the Life of Christ 
and the Lives of the Fathers are advertised as Volumes II and IV, re- 
spectively, of a series of devotional books presented to the public by 
John Newbery as “A Proper PRESENT for the NEW YEAR.”! So far 
as I know this advertisement has hitherto escaped the notice of Gold- 
smith students. Prior found the same titles in a Carnan and Newbery 
list of 1774, and assumed that they were then first published in book 
form.? Welsh, the biographer of Newbery, found them in a Carnan 
and Newbery list of 1769. It now appears that John Newbery him- 
self made use of the copy for which he paid, and that he published it 
five years before 1769. 


1 See Lloyd's Evening Post, and British Chronicle (December 24-26, 1764) and the 
London Chronicle: or, Universal Evening Post (December 27-29, 1764). The advertise- 
ment in the former reads as follows: ‘‘A proper PRESENT for the NEW YEAR./ This 
Day is published,/ By J. NEWBERY, at the Bible and Sun, in St. /Paul’s Church Yard, / 
neatly bound, and adorned with Copper-Plate Cuts./ THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN'’s/ 
LIBRARY; containing the Volumes and/ Subjects hereunder mentioned,/ Vol. I. The 
New Testament of Our Lord and Sa-/ viour Jesus Christ, abridged and harmonized in 
the/ Words of the Evangelists: For the Use of Children. / To which is prefixed, A Preface, 
setting forth the/Nature and Necessity of the Work./ Price 1s. / II. An History of the 
Life of Our Lord and Saviour /Jesus Christ. To which is added, The Life of the/ Blessed 
Virgin Mary. Extracted from the Holy Scrip-/tures, and the best Ecclesiastical Histori- 
ans. Price 1s./ III. An History of the Lives, Actions, Travels, / Sufferings, and Deaths 
of the Apostles and Evangelists./ Extracted from the Holy Scriptures, and the best/ 
Ecclesiastical Historians. Price 1s./ IV. An History of the Lives, Actions, Travels, / 
Sufferings, and Deaths of the most eminent Martyrs/ and Primitive Fathers of the Church, 
in the first four / Centuries. Extracted from the Holy Scriptures, and/ the best Ecclesias- 
tical Historians. Price 1s./ V. A pleasant and useful Companion to the Church/ of Eng- 
land: Or, a short, plain, and practical Expo-/sition of the Book of Common Prayer: 
Containing, / the Harmony of the several Parts and Offices, and the/ Substance of the 
Remarks of Bishop Sparrow, Dr. / Comber, Mr. Wheatley, Mr. Nelson, and other learned / 
Writers on the Subject: As also, a concise Account/ of the Feasts and Fasts. Carefully 
collected into a/ narrow Compass, chiefty for the Convenience of those/ who have not 
the Opportunity of perusing many and/ larger Books; but made serviceable to all by the 
Ad-/dition of the new Observations. To which is prefixed,/ An Introduction, containing, 
a short Account of the/ Lives of the Compilers of the Liturgy. Price 1s./ Either of the 
Volumes may be had separately, / bound in Embossed Paper, at the Price abovementioned, 
/namely, at One Shilling each; or the whoie five Vo-/ lumes, bound in Red Leather, and 
filleted, with Gold, / at Five Shillings, and Six-pence. /"’ (My copy is bound in ‘‘embossed 
paper.’’) 

2 Life, I, 488. See Lloyd's Evening Post (July 1-4, 1774). Theimprint in the advertise- 
ment reads: ‘‘Printed for T. Carnan and F. Newbery, junior, at No. 65, in St. Paul's 


Church-yard.” 
3 Charles Welsh, A Bookseller of the Last Century (London, 1885), pp. 183, 216. 
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There is little reason to doubt that our Lives of the Fathers was 
the work of Goldsmith. On the eleventh of October, 1763, he received, 
according to his receipts, ten guineas each for “The Life of Christ,” 
and “The Life [Lives] of the Fathers.”"! The next year two such works 
appeared, as stated above, in an advertisement under John Newbery’s 
name. Later Carnan and Newbery selected these two works from the 
series of five among which they first appeared, and included them 
among a different group of works advertised under the third edition 
of the Citizen of the World as “all written by the same author [i.e., 
Goldsmith], . . . .”? Thus even if we were inclined to suspect Carnan 
and Newbery of commercial disingenuousness, we yet have enough 
supplementary evidence to support their attribution. 

One circumstance, however, should be mentioned. Both the Life 
of Christ and the Lives of the Fathers are, in several of the Newbery 
papers, called translations,’ and they are so described generally. Our 
Lives of the Fathers is not a translation. It is taken directly from two 
works by William Cave, D.D., namely, the Apostolici: or the History 
of the Lives, Acts, Death [sic], and Martyrdoms of Those Who Were 
Contemporary with, or immediately Succeeded the Apostles. As also the 
Most Eminent of the Primitive Fathers for the First Three Hundred 


Years .... , and the Ecclesiastici: or the History of the Most Emi- 


4 


nent Fathers of the Church That Flourisht in the Fourth Century, . . 
It will be seen that even the title-page of our Lives owes much to Cave. 
There is reason, moreover, to believe that Goldsmith’s Life of Christ 
(assuming it to be the one in the advertisements quoted) was not a 
translation. It will be remembered that sometime before October 11, 
1763, Newbery lent Goldsmith, along with other items, ‘“‘Reading’s 


1 Prior, Life, I, 479, 488. 

2 See above, p. 296, n. 2. The other books advertised in the list were: The Vicar of 
Wakefield (5th ed.), The Traveller (8th ed.), The Life of Richard Nash, Esq. (2d ed.), 
Formey’s Concise History of Philosophy and Philosophers, and Plutarch's Lives (‘‘By Oliver 
Goldsmith, M.B., and Joseph Collyer’’). The Experimental Philosophy is likewise adver- 
tised as to be ‘“‘speedily published.”’ 

3 See below. 

4 The title of the A postolici I have taken from the first edition of that work; that of 
the Ecclesiastici from Lowndes. The British Museum Catalogue lists the two works as 
respectively Volumes I and II of The Lives of the Primitive Fathers, and gives the dates 
1677-83. Lowndes dates the first edition of the A postolici, 1677, and that of the Ecclesias- 
tici, 1683. Cave’s name is specifically mentioned in Goldsmith's Lives, where we read that 
the works of Athanasius ‘‘may be seen at the end of his Life written by the learned Dr. 
Cave’ (p. 168 (176)). 
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Life of Christ.” I have been unable to see a copy of this work, but 
according to the British Museum Catalogue, the title-page of the sec- 
ond edition reads, in part: “An History of the Life of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, . . . . To which is prefix’d the Life of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary.” The title in the Newbery advertisements 
reads: ‘‘An History of the Life of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
To which is added, The Life of the Blessed Virgin Mary 

Now from the fact that Goldsmith is known to have had Reading in 
his possession before he was paid for his Life of Christ, and from the 
close resemblance between the two title-pages (analogous to the rela- 
tion between Cave and our Lives of the Fathers), it is difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that Reading was “translated’”’ in the same manner 
as Cave. Yet in two of the three memoranda in which the works 
are explicitly mentioned? they are termed translations. Of these mem- 
oranda I shall quote the part that concerns us. 


ee NN i a aria wanscienennwenks phweeanan 10 10 
The Life [Lives] of the Fathers..................... 10 10 
Critical and Monthly 


Received October 11, 1763, the contents 
of Mr. Newbery. OtIver GoutpsmiTH.’ 


(2) Oct. 11th, 1763.—Received of Mr. John Newbery twenty-one pounds for 
translating the Life of Christ and the Lives of the Fathers. 
OLIVER GOLDsMITH* 


(3) Settle Dr. Goldsmith’s account, and give him credit for the following 
copies: 
Translation of the Life of Christ.................. [no amount given] 
Ditto the Lives of the Fathers................ [no amount] 
Ditto the Lives of the Philosophers............ [no amount]® 


It may be significant that the first of these memoranda, which is in 
Goldsmith’s hand, and which is presumably the earliest, gives simply 


1 See Prior, Life, I, 459. 

2 In still another memorandum the works are entered as follows in Newbery's hand, 
and then crossed off with a pen stroke (I quote from the original manuscript now in 
the possession of William M. Elkins, of Philadelphia): ‘‘The translation of the Life of 
X*....10"; “The Lives of the Fathers ....10.’’ The memorandum is indorsed, ‘‘May— 
29. 1767 (?).’’ (The last figure of the date is illegible.) See Forster (II, 13n.). 

3 Life, I, 479. ‘ Ibid, p. 488. § Ibid., II, 57. 
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the title of the works. Yet the second, as I have determined by ex- 
amining the original manuscript, is certainly in his hand as well. 
Whether the explanation lies in the fact that the Life of Christ, which 
is still to be examined, is in part a translation,! or whether Goldsmith 
and Newbery meant to convey that the former was being paid at the 
rate for translations,” I shall not attempt to determine. 

In view of the evidence presented by the advertisements, however, 
I think it is clear that we have to do here with Goldsmith’s Lives of 
the Fathers. The purpose of the next three paragraphs is rather to 
describe the work than to establish the authorship. 

The Lives of the Fathers follows Cave* too closely to abound in 
those repetitions of phrase for which Goldsmith is notable.* And Gold- 
smith seems to have been perversely unwilling to refer elsewhere in 
his works’ to the saints here treated. Nevertheless there are touches 
here and there which betray the hand of our author. 

The work begins with a Preface, quite possibly not by Goldsmith, 
setting forth the work as “no improper appendix” to the three pre- 
ceding volumes of the series, and hoping that the “Christian read- 
er’’ will ‘from the force of these examples, be led to imitate them in 
piety and virtue; ... .” The text begins with St. Stephen, the first 
life in Cave, and, omitting only St. Barnabas, follows Cave’s canon 
to the end. Thus not only the matter but the very order of the lives 


1 The fourth memorandum (see above, p. 298, n. 2) seems to distinguish between the 
two works. 

2 Ten guineas was not high pay for the work involved. The Lives of the Fathers cer- 
tainly contains over half as many words as the translaticn of Formey’s Concise History 
of Philosophy and Philosophers, for which Goldsmith received twenty pounds (see Life, 
II, 123, 131). 

? For reference I have used the edition of Henry Cary (Lives of the Most Eminent 

(London, 1840)). 

4 See Ronald S. Crane, New Essays by Oliver Goldsmith (Chicago, 1927), pp. xxi-xxx; 
and R. W. Seitz, ‘‘Goldsmith and ‘A Concise History of England,’ ’’ Notes and Queries, 
CLIII (1927), 3—4. 

&’ The St. Cyril referred to in ‘‘The History of Hypatia’’ (see J. W. M. Gibbs, The 
Works of Oliver Goldsmith [London, 1884-86], II, 349-52) is the fifth-century patriarch of 
Alexandria, and not the Bishop of Jerusalem, whose life is given in our Lives. The St. 
Gregory mentioned in the Works (see ibid., I, 123, and III, 61) seems to be Gregory the 
Great, also not in our Lives. Justin Martyr and St. Polycarp are mentioned in the Roman 
History (ed. 1769, II, 361), but I do not find that Goldsmith made use of the material from 
Cave outside of the present work. 

* The Preface begins, ‘‘We have already published three volumes of this size and price,"’ 
mentioning thereafter the first three volumes of the series (see above, p. 296,n.1). Itis 
possible then that the Life of Christ was published before December, 1764, but I find no 
earlier announcement of it in the available newspapers. 
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is derived from Cave. Yet a casual comparison of the little work with 
its source shows that the abridging was done by a skilful hand. Cave’s 
sometimes ‘unaffecting’’! excrescences are curbed; the narrative, 
though at best never enthralling, is swift moving and the style what 
the eighteenth-century critic would call “nervous.”’ And here and 
there a word, an aphorism, or an idea, not strictly from the source, 
smacks of Goldsmith. 

We read, for example, that during the life of St. Cyprian, “a 
plague, which depopulated half the world, fell with peculiar rage upon 
the inhabitants of Carthage.’’? The danger of depopulation is a well- 
known obsession of Goldsmith’s,? and the word is not used in the 
source. But space is lacking to enumerate verbal echoes.‘ An apho- 
rism interpolated into the life of St. Tertullian, though not so far as 
I can discover repeated by him in the same words, has likewise a 
Goldsmithian ring. ‘“To embrace one error,”’ the text reads, “‘is a sure 
method of being betrayed into thousands.”’ This rather extravagant 
sentiment introduces a statement which is much in line with Gold- 
smith’s thought, and for which there is but slender authority in Cave. 
“For this reason,” the text continues, ‘“Tertullian, tho’ [sic] a married 
man from the severity of his principles, lived with his wife in a state 
of continency, and preached up celibacy to others as a great virtue.’’® 
An interest in the productivity of the human race, as a converse 
probably to his fear of depopulation, seems to have entered into Gold- 
smith’s philosophy. In the History of England in a Series of Letters, 
for instance, we read of Edward the Confessor: “It is said he espoused 
the beautiful Editha, purely to exercise his virtues, by withstanding 
a continual temptation. This, as we may suppose, left her to sterility, 


1 Cave’s narrative is so styled in the paragraph introductory to the life of St. Basil 
in The Christian's Magazine, Or a Treasury of Divine Knowledge (III [May, 1762], 196). 

2 Lives of the Fathers (Goldsmith), p. 124 (132). Cf. Cave, op. cit. (ed. Cary, 1840), I, 
383. I shall hereafter refer to our work as Fathers. 

3? Perhaps The Deserted Village will suffice as a reference for this statement. See Works 
(ed. Gibbs), II, 31-45. 

4 In the life of St. Quadratus, Goldsmith uses a word (independently of Cave) which 
I do not find elsewhere in his works, and of the use of which the New English Dictionary 
gives no example in the eighteenth century. The conduct of Adrian and his followers in 
persecuting the Christians at Athens is referred to as ‘‘Ethnic fury’’—‘‘Ethnic,’’ apparent- 
ly meaning ‘pagan,’ as opposed to ‘Christian’ or ‘Jewish’ (see Fathers, p. 74; cf. Cave, 
op. cit., I, 225-27). 

5 Fathers, p. 109 (cf. Cave, op. cit., I, 314 ff.). Cf. also An History of England in a 
Series of Letters (ed. 1764), I, 7: “*. . . . an error in religion ever producing defects in 
legislation.’’ I shall hereafter refer to the latter work as History. The History and the 
Fathers were apparently in preparation at the same time. Goldsmith acknowledged pay- 
ment for both on October 11, 1763 (see Life, I, 479). 


“cc 
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and thus his leaving no issue was the cause of numberless miseries 
which fell upon the kingdom soon after.’! Again, the criticism, not 
found in Cave, of Chrysostom’s treatment of the Gothic-Roman gen- 
eral Gainas echoes the very words of the History. The saint has re- 
fused to allow the general an Arian church in Constantinople. “Yet,” 
continues the text, “it would be subversive of all moral to justify this 
conduct; which soon induced the General to revolt, and brought on 
all the horrors of a civil war.’ In the History we are told that the 
disorders at the end of the reign of Richard III “produced all the 
horrors of civil war.”* The few religious opinions which may be at- 
tributed to our author more or less independently of Cave are like- 
wise in Goldsmith’s vein. Miracles, treated with some caution even 
by the seventeenth-century divine Cave, are by our eighteenth-cen- 
tury author regarded with uncompromising suspicion; those of Dio- 
nysius, for example, who “as while living he converted numbers to 
christianity, so when dead his sepulchre was resorted to by supersti- 
tion; and by its pretended miracles gave rise to falsehood.’’* This cor- 
responds to Goldsmith’s view of Joan of Arc’s appearance when the 
English were everywhere successful against the Dauphin. “In this 
situation, nothing but miraculous assistance, or pretended miracles, 
could save him [i.e., the Dauphin].’”* On the subject of persecution 
likewise our author seems to hold Goldsmith’s views. Decius, he says 
“considered persecution as a ready means of turning men from truth; 
tho’ too soon he found, that it rather enflamed those who doubted 
into conviction, then lessened the number of believers.’’® “‘Persecu- 


11, 52-53. See also ibid., p. 36; ‘‘The Marriage Act Censured”’ (Works, III, 271-75); 
and “The Ladies Advised to Get Husbands. A Story to This Purpose’’ (Works, III, 
328-32). 

2 Fathers, p. 206 (214). Cf. Cave op. cit., III, 264-67. 3 History, I, 207. 

‘ Fathers, p. 39. Cf. Cave, op. cit., I, 140. Cave himself, with true Protestant feeling, 
says: ‘The reader I hope will not expect from me an account of the miracles said to be 
done by him, either before or since his death, or of the fierce contests that are between 
several places in the Roman church concerning his reliques.”’ 

5 History, I, 172. Cf. ibid., I, 44—46, 119; II, 85; the Roman History (ed. 1769), II, 
484; Works, II, 477; III, 402. The author of The Vicar of Wakefield was of course not ir- 
religious, but for him as for his non-Roman-Catholic contemporaries, miracles smacked of 
Popish superstition. 

6 Fathers, p. 126. Cf. Cave, op. cit., I, 364-66. Twice again Goldsmith interpolates 
remarks about persecution into the material borrowed from Cave. In the life of Origen 
he writes: ‘‘It is not easy to determine whether it was more happy or otherwise for the 
Christians of those early times to have persecutions to struggle with; certain it is, that all 
the great defenders of the church first shewed themselves upon such occasions’’ (Fathers, 
p. 113; cf. Cave, op. cit., I, 326). A similar reflection appears in the life of St. Melito 
(ibid., p. 94). 
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tion,’’ says Goldsmith with a somewhat different emphasis in the 
Citizen of the World, “only serves to propagate new religions; they 
acquire fresh vigour beneath the executioner and the axe;... .’ 
Two tart comments, one on Roman bishops and the other on Christians 
in general, it seems to me, ought not to be omitted. Ambrose, our 
author tells us, so far following Cave at a distance, 
extended the power of the church beyond its due bounds; . . . . Even so 
early as the times we are speaking of [he then interpolates], the church had 
fallen from its primitive simplicity; and we find the Bishops claiming a degree 
of authority, utterly incompatible with their duties, or the meekness of their 
profession. In this manner St. Ambrose proceeded in his office, assuming a 
degree of power superior to Emperors themselves; yet still [he adds, mindful 
that he must avoid controversy] his errors might have proceeded from his 
zeal in his heavenly Master’s cause; ... .? 
In the less restricting environment of his History Goldsmith says with- 
out reserve: “The church of Rome had now [in the reign of Henry 
VIII], for more than a thousand years, been corrupting the sacred 
doctrines of Christianity, and converting into a temporality the king- 
dom of another world.’* And in the life of St. Cyprian our author 
interpolates: “. . . . it is melancholy to consider, that while the 
Gentiles were reviling Christianity with the most blasphemous re- 
proaches, the Christians were equally warm in accusing each other.’’ 
I cannot close this description without quoting one more passage in- 
serted without authority from Cave’s narrative. It is just the sort of 
episode in which Goldsmith might be supposed to delight, yet I can- 
not find it repeated in his other works. It appears in the life of St. 
Clement (of Rome), and has to do with his experience in the Roman 
quarries and mines at “Cherson,' a city beyond the Euxine sea.” 
Arriving at the place of his exile, he [Clement] here found many stedfast 
Christians who had been consigned to those gloomy mansions before him. 
[So far after Cave. The rest is interpolated by our author.] Imagination can 
scarce conceive a life of greater wretchedness than they were here obliged to 
undergo. Their labour was to continue from morning till night, but they knew 
day from night only by the information of others, for they were ever buried 


1 Works, III, 401. Cf. History, I, 162, 274. 
2 Fathers, p. 196 (204). Cf. Cave, op. cit., III, 189-97. 


3 History, I, 235. 
4 Fathers, p. 125 (133). Cf. Cave, op. cit., I, 384. Cf. also History, I, 88. 


’ Chersonese, in the Crimea. 
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in the bottom of the mine, or the quarry. They were chained together at 
night, and their task-master still placed as a guard over them, during their 
disturbed repose; ... .} 

It remains to consider the relation of our work and of its author 
to the Christian’s Magazine,? in which Prior thought the work was 
first published.? The Lives of the Fathers, as we have it, owes nothing 
to the lives of the fathers which appear in the Christian’s Magazine. 
Eighteen‘ of the forty lives in our book do not occur in the Christian’s 
Magazine at all. The only connection traceable between the remain- 
ing twenty-two lives which are common to the magazine and our 
work is the fact that in each case Cave serves as their principal source.® 
It is scarcely necessary to add that the embellishments of style and 
matter which occasionally enliven the book are lacking in the maga- 
zine. Obviously Goldsmith went directly to his source for the book 
he was called upon to write. 

That Goldsmith did not go to the text of the Christian’s Magazine 
for his book does not of course prove that he could not have written 
some of the lives in that periodical. On the whole, however, the evi- 
dence for his connection with the magazine is decidedly weak. Prior 
regards it as a fairly “‘certain depository of his occasional contribu- 
tions,”* apparently basing his assumption on the following evidence: 
that the Life of Christ and the Lives of the Fathers were probably first 
published there;’ that the articles charged ‘Critical and Monthly” in 
Goldsmith’s account were possibly written for the Christian’s Maga- 


1 Fathers, p. 44. Cf. Cave, op. cit., I, 155-56. 

2 The Christian’s Magazine, Or a Treasury of Divine Knowledge. After an Introduction 
(containing ‘‘Historical Memoirs, from January to the End of May, 1760’’), the magazine 
begins regularly with the June issue. The last number in the Yale Library set is the ‘“‘Sup- 
plement”’ following the July issue in 1767. The names of J. Newbery and J. Coote appear 
on the title-pages of all but the last volume (VIII), which bears the name of J. Newbery 
alone. 

3 Life, I, 488. 

4 Namely, those of St. Stephen, St. Philip, St. Timothy, St. Titus, St. Simeon, St. 
Pantaenus, St. Clement (of Alexandria), Eusebius (of Caesarea), St. Hilary, St. Cyril 
(of Jerusalem), St. Epiphanius, Lactantius, Paul (of Constantinople), Julius (of Rome), 
Eusebius (of Emesa), Damasus, Amphilochius, and Gregory (of Nyssa). 

5 In the Introduction to the life of St. Basil in the magazine (III [May, 1762], 196) 
Cave is mentioned and acknowledged by implication as the source of the ‘‘Lives of the 
Fathers’’ so far published (cf. p. 300, n. 1). Of the series of lives of the Fathers presented in 
the magazine (ending with St. Athanasius, V [Dec., 1764], 532-40), only the life of St. 
Augustine (III [Jan. and Feb., 1762], 4-12, 51-60) is not derivable from Cave’s two books. 
One more separate life of a father, that of St. Gregory the Great (VIII [Jan., 1767], 4-13), 
appears in the magazine after December, 1764. This life is not treated in Cave. 


6 See Life, I, 409-13. 7 Ibid., p. 488. 
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zine;! and that either he or Newbery for him contemplated some 
“short biographies of the Philosophers, fitted for monthly publication 
in the Christian’s Magazine, a subject which he afterwards entered 
into more fully in a translation from the French.’? It has already 
been pointed out that no life of Christ appears in the standard num- 
bers of the Christian’s Magazine,* And we have already seen that 
the text of our work is not derived from the magazine. It becomes 
clear at least that Prior did not examine the text of the magazine. 
As to the contributions to the ‘Critical and Monthly,’”’ mentioned in 
Goldsmith’s statement above, there is reason to believe that Gold- 
smith’s entry is entirely correct. It will be remembered that Gold- 
smith received partial payment on October 11, 1763, for certain labors 
in connection with Brookes’s Natural History. In that same month 
there appeared in the Monthly Review a review of Brookes’s Natural 
History, which Griffiths in his marked copy of the magazine attributes 
to Goldsmith. The reviews of the same work in the Critical Review, 
in the August and October issues respectively,® are suspiciously similar 
in tone to that in the Monthly. Apparently Newbery employed Gold- 
smith not only to prepare Brookes’s book for the public, but also to 
prepare the public for Brookes’s book. There is thus little reason to 
assume that Goldsmith meant the Christian’s Magazine when he said 
“Critical and Monthly.’” Finally, Prior, as will be noticed from the 
foregoing quotation, is extremely vague in his statement about the 
lives of the philosophers. Newbery in his memorandum! entered the 


translation of the Lives of the Philosophers, with no amount attached, 


1 Ibid., pp. 479-80. Prior says: ‘“Those charged here ‘Critical and Monthly’ {i.e., 
in Goldsmith's account], were either contributions under those heads to the Christian's 
Magazine, or perhaps criticisms on works belonging to Newbery which he found means 
of getting inserted in the respective Reviews of that name.’ See above, p. 298. 

2 Ibid., II, 102. Cf. ibid., pp. 121-23. 

*By Ronald S. Crane, in New Essays by Oliver Goldsmith (Chicago, 1927), p. 140. 
Mr. Crane examines the possibility of Goldsmith's connection with the Christian's Maga- 
zine in an Appendix to his book (ibid., pp. 140—41), and finds no positive evidence to sup- 
port it. 

4 Life, I, 479. See also ibid., pp. 469-74; II, 57, 123, 131. 

5 The Monthly Review; or, Literary Journal: ...., X XIX (October, 1763), 282-88. For 
theinformation concerning Griffiths’ attribution, I am indebted to Professor B. C. Nangle, 
who is making a study of Griffiths’ marked copy of the magazine. Goldsmith having been 
paid for prefaces to Brookes’s Natural History (see Life, I, 474; II, 57), it is interesting to 
read in this review, ‘“The remarks thrown into these prefatory discourses, discover much 


6 The Critical Review: or, Annals of Literature, XVI, 144-49, 310-12. 

? Prior, of course, admits that the contributions might have been for the ‘‘Critical 
and Monthly” (see above, n. 1). 

® See above, p. 298 and note. 
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directly under the Lives of the Fathers. And Prior found an announce- 
ment of the Christian’s Magazine which read in part: 

We are much obliged to our correspondent for the hint respecting the 

lives of the most eminent Philosophers, which we think with him may be 
rendered extremely useful as well as entertaining. They shall therefore be 
given regularly in the next volume of our Magazine, after we have written 
the life of St. Athanasius, ... . 
The life of St. Athanasius appeared in the Christian’s Magazine, in 
December, 1764.2 The principal ‘‘Lives of the Philosophers” set forth 
between that number and the last? are as follows: Hugo Grotius (VI, 
195-205, 243-51), John Locke (VI, 484-95), Samuel Pufendorf (VII, 
4-12), Jacques Abbadie (VII, 228-32), Paolo Sarpi (VII, 396-407, 
451-65), Desiderius Erasmus (VIII, 172-80, 228-37), Claude Fleury 
(VIII, 180-81), John Colet (VIII, 340-47), and Louis Moréri (VIII, 
419-21). If, as Prior seemed to think, Newbery in the entry ‘‘Ditto 
the Lives of the Philosophers” had reference to a later “translation 
from the French,” namely, I take it, Formey’s Concise History of 
Philosophy and Philosophers,’ published in 1766,’ then Goldsmith 
could have had nothing to do with the lives in the Christian’s Magazine 
mentioned above; for Formey’s “concise” lives do not correspond to 
those in the magazine. 

So far as external evidence goes, therefore, there is as yet but little 
basis for connecting Goldsmith with the Christian’s Magazine. It is, 
of course, always possible that another Lives of the Philosophers will 
turn up which will connect him definitely with that enterprise. And 
it is equally possible that he may, quite independently of our book, 
have written some of the lives of the fathers which appear in that 
magazine. Until further evidence is forthcoming, however, any at- 
tempt to identify his contributions would be fruitless. 

R. W. Serrz 

YALE UNIVERSITY 

1 Life, II, 102. I do not find this announcement in the available newspapers. 

2V, 532-40. 

* The last being the Supplement following the July issue, 1767. 4 Signed ‘‘C.” 

6 Among the lives of the philosophers included in the magazine before 1765 are those 
of Blaise Pascal (I, 245-56, 293-95), Philipp Melancthon (II, 244-50), Pierre Bayle (signed 
““G’’) (III, 293-95), Sir Matthew Hale (III, 388-98, 436-49), Herman Boerhaave (IV, 51- 
64, 105-6), and John Swammerdam (V, 148-53). Of these the life of Herman Boerhaave 
is borrowed from Johnson's life of that philosopher (see Boswell’s Life of Johnson [ed. 
George Birkbeck Hill, New York], I, 20), which was first published in the Gentleman's 
Magazine in 1739 (IX, 37-38, 72-73, 114-16, 172-76). 

See Life, II, 57, 102, 121-23. Prior is not explicit on the relation of these items. 


7 See Iolo A. Williams, Seven XVIIIth Century Bibliographies (London, 1924), pp. 
138-39. 
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\ [HEN an English Notebook of Voltaire was published in 1914! 
from a manuscript discovered in the Voltaire Library at 
Leningrad,? the editor remarked that two paragraphs had 
been omitted owing to their obscenity, but did not indicate that many 
more paragraphs had been omitted for less obvious reasons. These 
other omissions are of such an interesting nature, and form such a 
valuable part of the document, that it has seemed advisable to repub- 
lish the notebook complete, with notes which, it is hoped, will prove 
useful to students of Voltaire. 

The omitted passages are chiefly extracts from poems and prose 
works by English authors. They indicate the authors in whom Vol- 
taire was most interested and the subject matter which the most 
struck his fancy. The notebook in its completed condition takes on 
much more the character of a commonplace book to serve in the vari- 
ous works which Voltaire was then undertaking, especially in the 
Lettres philosophiques and the Essay on Epick Poetry. Few of the en- 
tries failed to be of service at some period or other of Voltaire’s life. 

A large majority of the poetical selections are from Pope and 
Dryden, while in the prose selections Addison is the most frequently 
represented. We are not surprised, therefore, that Voltaire remarked 
to Martin Sherlock in 1776: “Pope et Dryden avaient le plus d’har- 
monie dans la poésie, Addison dans la prose.’’* It was probably due, 
too, to this notebook that he was able, late in life, to quote from Dry- 
den and the Earl of Rochester. There are no selections from Shake- 
speare, and only one line from Milton. Swift, Rochester, Waller, Den- 
ham, Jonson, and Gay are represented by one or more selections. Be- 
sides Voltaire’s interesting comparison of Bolingbroke and Pope, 
there is an incompleted Latin poem in praise of England and Pope 
which appears to be Voltaire’s own. The prose selections are much 


1 English Review, XVI (1914), 313-20. 

2 See F. Caussy, ‘‘Inventaire des manuscrits de la bibliothéque de Voltaire,"’ N. Arch. 
M. Sc. (Paris, 1913), p. 42. 

8 Voltaire, @uvres (Moland ed.), I, 393. All references to Voltaire’s works will be to 
this edition, except for the Lettres philosophiques and the Essay on Epick Poetry, which 
have been separately edited by G. Lanson and Florence D. White. 

4 Ibid., pp. 354, 392. 
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more difficult to classify. Voltaire was much concerned about religion, 
as is evident from the Lettres philosophiques. His extracts in the note- 
book show an interest in a sort of political, anticlerical, whiggish deism, 
represented by Dryden in poetry, in prose by Tindal’s Rights of the 
Christian Church Asserted, and by the Independent Whig and other 
political works by Trenchard and Gordon. Tindal had not yet pub- 
lished his Christianity as Old as the Creation (1730), and Voltaire shows 
no familiarity with the philosophical deists, Collins and Toland. For 
ten years later, in the Eléments de la philosophie de Newton (1738), 
he wrote of “the natural religion of Leibnitz and Locke’’; and of New- 
ton he wrote: “Quant 4 la religion naturelle, jamais homme n’en a 
été plus partisan que Newton.” These are not at all the partisans of 
natural religion to whom Voltaire was to refer in later life. 

As for the direct sources of the notebook, the Spectator and 
Bysshe’s British Parnassus or Art of Poetry are the most frequently 
used. Pope’s Works, Swift’s Miscellanies (published in 1727), and 
Dryden’s Essay of Dramatic Poesy also furnished much material. 
Other prose selections appear to have been taken from, or directly 
inspired by, the Independent Whig and the current newspapers, while 
many are clearly written down from purely oral sources. Voltaire 
was practicing his English, and preferred to write down his own 
thoughts rather than copy the passage which inspired them. There is 
an apparent effort not to be subservient. 

The notebook differs in no respect except in language from the 
five or six notebooks which make up the bound manuscript published 
as the Sottisier. In this latter manuscript, there are a dozen extracts 
from English poets, including Butler, Garth, and Hervey, which 
Beuchot’s Russian correspondent did not copy out. These will be 
published in a later issue. 


I. England is meeting of all relligions, as the Royal exchange is 
the rendez vous of all foreigners.? 


1 XXII, 419. 

2: Cf. La Mottraye, Voyages (London, 1723; 2 vols. in fol.), I, 139: ‘“‘The Royal Ex- 
change . . . . where Merchants of almost all Parts of the World have their Rendez- 
vous."’ Cf. Spectator (Saturday, May 9, 1711): “There is no place in the town which I so 
much love to frequent as the Royal Exchange. It gives me a secret satisfaction .... to 
see so,rich an assembly of countrymen and foreigners, consulting together upon the private 
business of mankind, and making this metropolis a kind of emporium for the whole earth.”’ 
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II. When I see Christians, cursing Jews, methings I see children 


beating their fathers. 
Jewish relligion is mother of Christyanity, and grand mother of 


the mahometism.! 

III. One greatest error among christians is about the holy ghost. 
Formerly when a man was made a Lawyer in Jerusalem, he was so by 
these words, receive the holy ghost. Now one (doth) make use of the 
same words in making a priest.? 

IV. t’is a meer fancy to believe the character of a priest is in- 
delible. A lay man is made a clergy man only by designation, t’is 
an office wich can be revoked, and which was revoked effectually in 
the old ages of christianity, when a priest wanted church and fonc- 


tion.® 
V. Go and teach all nations; this was said to all christians, before 


the distinction of clergy and layty.* 

VI. for to get some authority over others one must make oneself 
as unlike them, as one can: t’is a sure way of dazling the eys of the 
crowd. So the priests appears in longue gown etc.5 

VII. to have Lowis of gold and crowns, and to rekon in imaginary 
livres is a contrivance of the Kings and banquiers to get (money) 


monney.® 

1 These thoughts are apparently Voltaire’s own. On his use of the English article see 
F. D. White, Voltaire’s ‘Essay on Epick Poetry,’ p. 21. Voltaire has summed up the pas- 
sages in his Sottisier: ‘‘La religion juive, mére du christianisme, grand’mére du mahomé- 
tisme, battue par son fils et par son petit-fils’’ (Mol. ed., XX XII, 552). He used the idea 
of relationship in his Dieu et les hommes: ‘‘Nous respectons la mére de notre religion’ 
(XXVIII, 157); while the idea of the survival of Jewish ceremonies in Christianity became 
one of his favorite criticisms against the church. Cf. Lettres philosophiques (Lanson ed.), 
I, 3. Cf. also Voltaire, @uvres inédites (Paris, 1914), I, 162. 

2? Parentheses indicate words which have been crossed out in the manuscript. Cf. 
Tindal, The Rights of the Christian Church Asserted (London, 1709), on ordination: ‘‘a 
word applicable also to Lawyers, Physicians, or Men of any other Rank or Order’’ (pp. 
356, 357). 

3Cf. Tindal, op. cit.: ‘‘Nothing can be more senseless than this notion of an Indelible 
Character; . . . . the Custom of degrading or reducing Ecclesiasticks to a Lay-Commun- 
ion, was in use many Ages before this Notion of I know not what peculiar and indelible 
Character was thought of, and so could not well be discontinu’d afterwards’ (p. 352). 
The same idea is similarly expressed in The Naked Truth (London, 1681, in fol., p. 23) by 
E. Hickeringill; and in the writings of Gordon and Trenchard, especially in the Inde- 
pendent Whig. 

‘This idea was common to all anticlerical writers of the time. Cf. Gordon and 
Trenchard, Cato’s Letters (London, 1723), pp. 48 ff.: ‘‘Of the indelible character of the 
clergy’’; and Tindal, Rights, pp. 74, 75, 168. 

‘Cf. the Independent Whig (London, 1721): ‘“‘Nothing strikes so strongly upon our 
senses, as what causes surprize and admiration”’ (p. 423); ‘. . . . their priests appear in 
gaudy vestments, and fantastical robes and caps"’ (p. 425). Voltaire has translated this 
thought in his Sottisier (XXXII, 553). 

6 Voltaire’s attempted correction was not happy. Cf. Independent Whig (Hartford, 
1816): ‘‘The abuse of raising and sinking the French coin, at the pleasure of the French 
king, is most alarming to all men of property’’ (Further Observations on the French Govern- 
ment, II, 159). 
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VIII. it seems that one doth deal in England with the quakers as 
with the Peers of the realm, wich give their verdict upon their honour, 
not upon their oath. 

IX. (t) theatre in England is (boundless and temerarious) with- 


out decency etc.” 

X. DRYDEN ABOUT RELLIGION 
the common cry is ever relligion’s test 
the Turk’s at Constantinople best 
Idols in India, Popery at Rome 
and our own worship only true at home 
and true but for the time, tis hard to know 
how long we please it shall continue so 
this side today, and that tomorrow burns 
so all are God a’mighty in their turns. 


to prove religion true 
if either wit, or sufferings could suffice 
all faiths afford the constant, and the wise. 
and yet ev’n they by education sway’d 


in age deffend what infancy obeyd® 


1 For Voltaire’s remarks and sources on the Quakers see Lanson's Lettres philoso- 
phiques, I, 1-60; on their oaths, I, 6. 

2 This is very apparently Voltaire’s first attempt to express himself in English on the 
subject of English drama. Later passages in the notebook and in the Essay on Epick 
Poetry (see especially p. 135 of the White edition) show that Voltaire was reading Dry- 
den’s Essay of Dramatic Poesy, and was struck by the following passage: “If we are to be 
blamed for shewing too much action, the French are as faulty for discovering too little of 
it; a mean betwixt both should be observed by every judicious writer, so as the audience 
may neither be left unsatisfied by not seeing what is beautiful, or shocked by beholding 
what is either incredible or indecent’ (Works [Londcn, 1808], XV, 345). 


3 The first passage is from The Medal, a Satyr against Sedition; the second, from the 
Indian Emperor, V, ii. Voltaire found the selections already made in Bysshe’s Art of Poetry, 
under the heading ‘‘Religion.’’ In the Sottisier (fol. 17v°), Voltaire added to the last four 
lines above two lines from The Hind and the Panther, also selected by Bysshe, and trans- 
lated the resulting medley for his 1742 edition of the Lettres philosophiques. The added 
lines are found in the notebook, Item XLVI below. The translation also appears in un- 
published parts of the Sottisier (fol. 88v°). This example illustrates well Voltaire’s con- 
tinued use of his notebooks. 

Voltaire has paraphrased these lines, keeping the spirit intact, in an important pas- 
sage in his Zaire (1732): 

Je le vois trop: les soins qu’on prend de notre enfance, 
Forment nos sentiments, nos moeurs, notre croyance: 
J’eusse 6té prés du Gange esclave des faux dieux, 
Chrétienne dans Paris, musulmane en ces lieux. 
L’instruction fait tout; et la main de nos péres 


Grave en nos faibles coeurs ces premiéres caractéres ... . 
(II, 560, Act I, sc. i) 
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God bless Kate, our sovereign’s mate 
and the royal house of lisbone 

but the devil take Hide 

and Bishop beside 

who made her bone his bone." 


VERSES OF SIR JOHAN DENHAM UPON THAMES 
O could I flow like thee and make thy stream 
my great exemple as it is my theam 

tho deep, yet clair, tho gentle yet not dull, 
Strong without rage, without o’reflowing, full.? 


XIII. oF Mr. Popp upon M—stress PoLtTNEY 


with scornful mien, and various toss of hair 
fantastick, vain, and insolently fair 

grandeur intoxicates her guiddy brain. 

She speaks ambitions, and she moves disdain 
far other carriage graced her virgin life 

but Gombley’s daughter’s lost in Poltneis’ wife. 
O cou’d thy Sire renowned in glas produce 

one faithful miror for his daughter’s use 
wherein she might her haughty errors trace 
and by reflexion learn to mind her face 

her wonted sweetness to her form restore 

be what she was, and charm mankind once more.* 


XIV. to Mr. Porr By UNKNOWN HAND 


Artibus et bello nostrae quondam aemula terrae 
anglia terra fuit; vicistis marte Britanni 


1 Perhaps by the Earl of Rochester. Hyde arranged the marriage between Charles II 
and Catharine of Braganza, who brought him Tangier but no offspring. Hyde was driven 
abroad in 1667 by the hatred of the people. 

2 Voltaire could have found these famous lines in Pope’s Works (Dublin, 1727), 
p. 297; in The Agreeable Variety (London, 1727), p. 152; or in Bysshe’s Art of Poetry, I, 25, 
and II, 165. He used them in his Essay on Epick Poetry for the purpose of comparison 
with some lines from Camoens (White ed., p. 111), but cut them out of the French transla- 
tion (Foulet, Corr. de Voltaire, p. 154). 

A close translation of these lines from Denham's Cooper's Hill was published in the 
Piéces inédites de Voltaire (1820), where they are attributed to Pope (Moland ed., XXXII, 
408). 

*In Court Poems (London, 1717), Il, 17; the proper names in this poem of Pope's, 
“The Looking-Glass,’’ appear only by initial and final letters. Also in Miscellanea (Lon- 
don, 1727), II, 17. 
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captivosque duces francos duxistis in urbem. 
at dedecus nostrum Poppus nunc versibus implet 
Gallica musa silet, miratur et invidet illi 
(cum ducibus nunc victa iacet, nunc anglia plaude) 
anglia aeternos nunc est habitura 
aeternos (Poppi manibus latura) triumphos 

1 


. . . . 


XV. english tongue, barren and barbarous in his origin is now 
plentiful and sweet, like a garden ful of exoticks plants.” 


XVI. DRYDEN 


Our thoughtless sex is caught by outward form 
and empty noyse, and loves itself in man.® 


XVII. in England everybody is publik-spirited—in France every- 
body is concerned in his own interest only. an English (man) is full 
of taughts, french all in miens, compliments, sweet words and (loves) 
curious of engaging outside, overflowing in words, obsequious with 
pride, and very much self concerned under the appearance of a pleas- 
ant modesty. the english is sparing of words, openly proud and un- 
concerned. he gives the most quick birth, as he can, to his taughts, 


for fear of loosing his time.‘ 


XVIII. is nothing more hard then to be quallified for e—— so- 
ciety.5 

1 The incomplete form and the erasures in this poem would seem to indicate that the 
unknown hand was Voltaire’s own. If so, the Gallic muse abandoned him after the first 
five lines, which are at least regular. 

2 Again, an attempt at self-expression in English. The idea of the Gothic origin of 
the English language was common to Dryden and Pope, and especially in Rymer’s Short 
View of Tragedy (London, 1693). Rymer writes (p. 79) of Waller’s English: ‘‘The verse 
sweet, smooth, full and strong.’’ Cf. note to Item LVI below. 

3 These two lines were quoted in the Spectator (July 27, 1711), and in Bysshe’s Art of 
Poetry, under the heading ‘‘ Woman"’ (1725 ed., II, 280). Both were frequently used sources 
for Voltaire’s notebook. 

4 Before writing this interesting passage, Voltaire had been reading the Spectator 
(August 4, 1711): ‘“‘The language . . . . is wonderfully adapted to a man who is sparing 
of his words, and an enemy to loquacity ... . for, to favour our natural taciturnity, 
when we are obliged to utter our thoughts, we do it in the shortest way we are able, and 
give as quick a birth to our conceptions as possible . . . . the light talkative humour of 
the French has not a little infected their tongue.”’ 

§’ This was from the heart. Voltaire speaks of himself in England as ‘‘un particulier ... 
qui ne se rebuterait point de la froideur, de l’air dédaigneux et de la glace que les dames 
anglaises mettent dans les commencements du commerce, et dont quelques-unes ne se 
défont jamais” (Lettres philosophiques, II, 258). 
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XIX. We arrive to the same mark by different ways, a chartusian 
fryar kneels and prostrates himself all along before me, a Quacker 
speacks to me allwyais covered. both do so, for to follow the gospel, 
in the most vigorous sense.! 

XX. let M. of V. and Prince E.? travel one in Germania and the 
other in france, if thei will enjoy their reputation. 


XXI. We have begun in France to write pretty well, before we 
have begun to think. English on the contrary. is not one thought 
whorthy of remark in Voiture or Malherbe. 


XXII. Malboroug despisead french because he had conquerd 
em. Law dispisd em also because he had cheated them. 


XXIII. THANKSGIVING OF Mr. Popp. 


thank Prudent Anna’s providential reign 

for Peace and Plenty, both of coin and Grain 

thank the scoth peers, for their ferm, unbought union. 
thank the bishops for their occasional communion 

thank the stock jobbers for their thriving trade 

thank just Godolphin that yours debts are pay’d. 

thank malborough Zeal that scorn’d the profer’d treatty, 
but thank Eugene the french man did not beat you. 
thank you own selfs. Still, you are taxed and sham’d 
but thank the Almighty if you are not damn’d.’ 


XXIV. We are commonly unconcerned and careless of all things 
which deserve our search, and our admiration, but for to make amends 
we admire the most common objects, and the less whorthy of atten- 
tion of a wise man. how very few are wise enough to admire the daily 
birth of ligth and the new creation of all things wich born every day 
with light; the everlasting regulation of stars, the perpetual miracle 
of generation, effects of loadstone, of lime burned with water. how 
very few could fix their eys upon these usual prodiges, whereof the 


1 This thought was original at least in expression, and shows early and continued in- 
terest in the Quakers, in preparation for the Lettres philosophiques (cf. I, 2). 

? Villars and Eugene (English Review, XVI [1914], 314). 

3 This poem was printed anonymously as ‘The Thanksgiving”’ in Whig and Tory, or 
Wit on Both Sides (London, 1712), p. 41. Voltaire’s version omits two initial lines, and 
gives the proper names in full. I cannot find where he found it, nor why he attributed it 
to Pope. 
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use is so trivial, and the cause so absconded. but we see attentively 
and we admire, a rope danser, a mountebanck, a preecher, a french 
marquis, a coch in sex.! 


XXV. thank Prudent Anna’s providential reign 
for Peace and Plenty, both of Coin, and grain. 


9 


Thank the Scotch peers... . .? 
XXVI. Thirty and one of july a thousand seven hundred twenty 


and six. I saw floating islands nyer St. Omer.’ 
XXVII. in june of the present yer Mylord Duc was turnd out, 
force dead, in july.‘ 


XXVIII. an yong mathematician blind from his birth, being 
asked by King Charles the second, wether there was in the world two 
men who had the same number of hairs upon their heads, he answered 
positively, there were, and he proved it peremptorily. t’is doubtless, 
said he, there are more many heads on the earth than hairs upon a 
single head. to (clear) clair the matter, I suppose there were a mil- 
lion of men, the first of them hath for exemple a single hair on his 


head, the second two, the thirdh tree etc. t’is certain the utmost 
could not have a million of hairs; therefore he would have only just 
the same quantity as one of his precedents. consequently t’is plain, 
there are surely two men upon the (h)earth who have the same num- 
ber of hairs, and great deall more then two men. Because the number 
of heads exceeds infinitely that of hairs in a single person. 


1 These are perhaps Voltaire’s free thoughts on reading the Independent Whig (Lon- 
don, 1721): ‘‘Nothing strikes so strongly upon our senses, as what causes surprize and ad- 
miration’’ (p. 423); ‘“The peculiar foible of mankind, is superstition, or an intrinsick and 
pannick fear of beings invisible and unknown . . . . they [the causes in nature] are so 
hidden and out of sight, that we cannot perceive or discover them by our endeavours” 
(p. 420); ‘‘Nature works by a thousand ways imperceptible to us; the loadstone draws 
iron to it, gold, quick-silver’’ (p. 422); “*. . . . The governing ecclesiasticks . .. . ride 
in state with coaches and six’ (p. 426). 

2 Voltaire started here to re-write more carefully the poem found above (Item XXIII). 

* The English Review reads “St. Om—."" The end of the sentence is a scrawl and a 
flourish, as if Voltaire wished it to be illegible; but the final er seems to be clearly indicated 
in the flourish. This note is a definite indication of Voltaire’s return to England early in 
August from his secret voyage to France. Foulet believes that a letter from Voltaire to 
Thieriot, dated August 12, was written at Calais, just before his passage to England and 
Wandsworth (Corr. de Voltaire, p. 43, n. 1). 

* The Duke of Bourbon, prime minister under Louis XV, exiled in 1726 by Fleury. 
The reading is not clear. 
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XXIX. there was a parson in france, who for to saunter away the 
time, was playing one day in the morning, at piquet, with his own 
whore. in the mean time, some good contrymen, and great many 
devotious women were at a loss round about the altar, in order to 
communicate, and waiting upon their kneels, for their parson. the 
clere of the church comes in a great hurry to his master, make haste, 
sais he, good sir, come to administer god to your people. the parson 
rises on a sudden, leaves off the game, kiss his whore, takes up his 
wafers box, but by mistake, he puts in it som counters of ivory of the 
same figure, wherewith he plai’d, and he runs to the altar. as he was 
distributing god in wafers, to the people, he gives to one old woman, 
an ivory counter instead of a wafer. this old jade, after having re- 
ceiv’d her portion of god, sneaks into a secret part of the church (for) 
to pray, and to collect herself. She wonders at first that she can’t 
swallow up the host. She endavours to chaw it, but in vain. at last 
she goes to the priest in the vestry. Good ser, sais she, I believe you 
gave me god the father, so he is tough, and hard.! 

XXX. errors like straw upon the surface flow 

he who would search for pearls must dive bellow.? 


a famous critick having gathered together all the faults of an emi- 
nent poet, made a present of them to Apollo, who receiv’d them very 
graciously, and resolv’d to make the author a suitable return, for 
the trouble he had been at, in collecting them. in order to this he 
set before him a sack of wheat, as it had been threshed out of the 
sheaf. he then bid him to pick out the chaff from among the corn, 
and lay it a side by itself. the critick applied himself to the task with 
great industry, and pleasure, and after having made the due separa: 
tion, was presented by Apollo with the chaff, for his pains. 

XXXI. Harley the nation’s great support 

returning home one day from court 
Surveyed (espied) a parson niar (near) Whitehall 


1 These stories have the flavor of the coffee-house. Voltaire has summed up the second 
story in French, in his Sottisier (XXXII, 562). ‘‘So he is tough’’ becomes tant il est 
coriace. 

2 These lines from Dryden and the following story from Boccalini appeared in the Spec- 
tator (Saturday, Feb. 2, 1712). This is another conclusive proof of Voltaire’s interest in 
Addison's essays. The story was modified as it was translated for the Sottisier: ‘‘Liste des 
fautes présentée par un ministre: Avez-vous la liste des services? dit le roi Non.—Jetez 
donc celle des fautes au feu’’ (XXXII, 565). 
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cheapning old authors on a stall. 
the priest was pretty well in case 
and shewd some humour in his face 
look’d with an easy careless mien 

a perfect stranger to the spleen. 

of size that might a pupil fill 

but more inclining to sit still 


XXXIT. OvuT OF CRITICISM OF Mr. Popp 
With tyranny then superstition joyned 
as that the body, this enslave the mind 
much was believ’d, but little understood 
and to be dull, was constru’d to be good 
a second deluge Learning thus o’er run 
and the monks finish’d what the goths begun. . . 


XXXII. oF THE SAME IN THE RAPE OF THE LOCK 
CLARISSA’S SPEECH. 
but since alas frail beauty must decay, 
eurl’d or uncurl’d since locks will turn to grey 
since painted, or no painted, all shall fade 


and she who scorns a man shall dye a maid 
what then remains, but well our powr to use 
and keep good humour still whate’er we lose.* 


XXXIV. or Mr. Gay, FROM OvID.... 
both take their stations and the piece prepare 
and order ever’y slender thread with care 
the web (chaine) enwraps the beam, the reed divides 
while trhough the widning (opened) space the shuttle glides 
wich their swift hands receive, then pois’d with lead 


the swinging stricks close th’inserted thread.‘ 


1 From Swift's Miscellanies (London, 1727), IV, 21. Voltaire wrote to Swift in 1728: 
“T have not seen Mr. Pope this winter, but I have seen the third volume of the Miscellanea 
and the more I read your works, the more I am ashamed of mine” (Foulet, op. cit., pp. 
124, 125). 

Vol. IV, or “‘the last volume,”” was the third volume published. Voltaire has taken 


several excerpts from it for his notebook. 
2 Ll. 688-94 of Pope’s Essay on Criticism. See Pope, Works (Dublin, 1727), p. 17. Cf. 


note on Item LVI below. 

* Pope, Works (Dublin, 1727), Canto 5, p. 104. 

«4 The words in parentheses are here explanatory words written in by Voltaire above 
difficult words of his copy. The last line should read: ‘‘the swinging weight strikes close 
th’ inserted thread.’’ This poem appears in Miscellaneous Poems and Translations (Lon- 
don, 1712), p. 86, and in Pope’s Miscellanies (London, 1722), pp. 201, 202. 
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RAPE OF THE LOCK 
while fish in streams or birds delight in air 
or in coach and sex the british fair 
as long, as Atalantis shall be read 
or the small pillow, grace a lady’s bed.! 


XXXVI. THE SAME 
Some thought it mounted to the lunar sphere 
Since all things lost on earth, are treasured there. 
there hero’s wits are kept in pounderous vases 
and beaus in snuff boxes, and tweser-cases 
there broken vows and death bed alms are found 
and lovers hearts, with ends of riband bound 
the courtier’s promises and sick man’s prayers 
the smiles of harlots, and the tears of heirs 
cages for gnats, and chains to yoak a flea 
dry’d butterflies, and tomes of casuistry.? 

XXXVII. 1726 in the month of August 


an officer of the guards, who was a relation to mylord peterborough 
an of the same name, eight and twenty yars old, rich and healthy 


(in good healt an enjoying of plentiful youte) but cloyd with live, for 
som private reasons shot himself (kill’d himself with a blow of pistol). 
before he perform’d this business, he setled all his other affairs in the 
best way he could, paid his debts, sent som present to his friends, 
wrote to his relations, composed som verses not after the manner of 
petronius, but like an english man with strenght and force. the two 
late verses were: 


but the truest lodanum of all 
is resolution and a ball. 


as soon he made up all his letters, he stood up riht over against a lock- 
ing glass and shot himself.* 


XXXVIII. rara est concordia fratrum 
seldom brothers agrée together. t’is for this reason sovereigns of 
Europe are stiled brothers to each other. they pursue, they deceive, 


1 Pope, Works (Dublin, 1727), p. 96, near the end of the third canto. 


2 Canto V, p. 107. 

§ Voltaire used this anecdote, along with others probably gleaned from English news- 
papers, for his article ‘‘Du Suicide, ou de l’'Homicide de soi-méme”’ (1739), republished in 
the Questions sur l’ Encyclopédie (1770), XVIII, 92. 
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they betray, the hate one another like true brothers, and after hav- 
ing fight with the utmost fury and having lay wast respectively their 
kingdoms, they take a solemn mourning upon the death one of an- 


other. 


XXXIX. I think oft. of Mr. B. and Mr. P. there are both virtu- 
ous and learned; of equal wit and understanding, but quite contrary 
in their wais. P loves retirement and silence, virtuous and learned 
for himself. B more communicatif diffuses everiwhere his virtue and 
his knowledge. B is a dark lanthorn. tho’ it is illuminated within, it 
affords no manner of light, or advantage to such, as stood by it. the 
other is an ordinary lamp, which consumes and wastes itself for the 
benefit of every passenger.! 


XL. M. B. was as great whoremaster as great statesman. he was 
in the bloom of his youth, and of his whoring too, when queen anna 
made him secretary of war. a swarm of strumpets (was) were walking 
in St. James’(s) park, when a sudden rumor was spred. h. st. was 
raised to that place which is (whorth) worth five thousand pounds a 
year. all the whores cried out with joy, god bless us, five thousand 
pounds all among us.” 

XLI. VERSES OF THE EARL OF ROCHESTER EXTEMPORE 


here is the health to our pleasant witty king 
whose word no man relies on 

who never said a foolish thing 

or ever did a wise one.’ 


XLII. Nature, purity, perspicuity, simplicity never walk in the 


1 Voltaire’s interesting judgment on Pope and Bolingbroke. The grammar and the 
sense of this passage both demand the reading ‘‘P. is a dark lanthorn,”’ for Voltaire has 
just said that ‘“‘B diffuses everywhere his virtue, etc.’’ J. Cazes, in the Revue universitaire 
(June, 1921), p. 44, and Chase, in The Young Voltaire, pp. 102, 103, have already ventured 
this correction. Voltaire could have found the figure in Swift's Miscellanies, II, 357: 
“Some men’s Wit is like a dark Lanthorn, which serves their own turn, and guides them 
their own way; but is never known (according to the Scripture Phrase) either to shine 
forth before Men, or to glorify their Father who is in Heaven.”’ 

2 Voltaire could have picked up such stories about Bolingbroke in any Whig coffee- 
house. 

3 The King's Epitaph. “It has been suggested that Rochester composed it extempore, 
and the slight variations support this view’’ (Rochester, Collected Works (London, 1926], 
p. 376). Voltaire himself repeated the poem with variations. In 1776, in his conversation 
with Martin Sherlock, he recited the poem, with the variant, ‘‘the mutton-eating King”’ 
(I, 392). See also XIX, 556: ‘‘Le comte de Rochester appelle toujours witty king le roi 
Charles II, qui, selon lui, disait tant de jolies choses."’ 
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clouds. they are obvious to all capacities and where they are not evi- 
dent, they don’t exist. ignorant divines suported by more ignorant 
men are the founders of all relligions, men of wit, founders of heresies, 
men of understanding laugh at both.! 


XLIII. They say, Cromwell was nothing less than an enthusiast, 
he was so far from being a fanatik that he rul’d all who were so. He 
had a quick sighted sagacity, a firm understanding, an irresistible 
eloquence, a courage above all mankind, a profund knowledge of the 
world. he did not aim at first at the supreme power. but he was car- 
ried on by degree’s to the trhone, making alwais the best use of the 
least circumstances. his humour was severe but sometimes he in- 
dulged privately to some mirth with his private friends. 

one day he was drinking friendly in his closet with St. jean, Milton, 
and Waller. in the mean time, the deputies of the clergy came to 
make some representations, he bid them stay in the parlor, saying he 
was retired with god. his custom was to consult god, or to seem to 
consult him upon all occasions and that roguery was called to seek 
the lord while the priests stay’d without, and Cromwell was tipling 
within. One of the compani endeavouring to draw out a cork of a 
bottle, the scrue fell down on the floor, and every body look’d for it. 
cromwell himseif was searching it up and down. those priests said he 
those scoundrels fancy that we are seeking for the lord and we look 
only for the cork scrue.? 


XLIV. Meer bashfulness without merit, is awkward, merit with- 
out modesti insolent. but modest merit has a double claim to ac- 
ceptance and generally meets with as many patrons as beholders.® 


1 This important deistic passage resembles the thought of Shaftesbury, Collins, Tol- 
and, or Tindal (see Rights, chap. vi), but is rather too bold in expression for these writers 
even in ‘‘tolerant England.’’ It seems too well expressed to be Voltaire’s own. 

2 Voltaire himself gives us the source of this anecdote. In his article ‘‘Cromwell”’ 
(@uores (Dresde, 1748]) he wrote: ‘Il y a une anecdote certaine conservée dans la 
maison de Saint-Jean, qui prouve assez le peu de cas que Cromwell faisait de cet instru- 
ment (la religion) qui avait opéré de si grands effets dans ses mains. I] buvait un jour 
avec Ireton, Fleetwood, et Saint-Jean, bisaieul du célébre milord Bolingbroke; on voulait 
déboucher une bouteille ... etc.’’ (XVIII, 297). 

In the short summing-up of this story in the Sottisier, Voltaire wrote: “Il buvait 
avec Milton et Waller’’ (X XXII, 567). The anecdote has the ring of rumor, but Voltaire’s 
entire article on Cromwell is built up around it. 

*Cf. Spectator (May 8, 1712): ‘‘A modest assurance .... (isa)... . just mean 
between bashfulness and impudence. A man without assurance is liable to be made uneasy 
by the folly or ill-nature of every one he converses with. A man without medesty is lost 
to all sense of honour and virtue.” 
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XLV. DESCRIPTION OF THE PALACE OF THE SPLEEN 
OUT OF THE FOURTH CANTO OF THE 
RAPE OF THE LOCK. 
no chearful breeze this sullen region knows 
the dreaded east is all the wind that blows 
here in a grotto sheltered close from air 
and screen’d in shades from day’s detested glare 
she sighs for ever on her pensive bed 
pain at her side, and megrim at her head. 
two handmaids wait the trhone, alike in place 
but differing far, in figure, and in face. 
here stood ill nature, like an ancient maid 
her wrinkled form in black and white array’d 
with stores of prayers for morning nights and noons 
her hand is fill’d, her bosom with lampoons. 
there affectation with a sickly mien (mean) 
shows in her cheek the roses of eighteen 
practisd to lisp, and hang the head a side 
faints into airs, and languishes with pride.’ 


XLVI. the priest continues what the nurse began 
and thus the child imposes on the man.’ 


XLVII. WALLER AB. REASON 


our passions gone, and reason in her throne 
amaz’d we see the mischief we have done 
after a tempest, wen the winds are laid 

the calm sea wonders at the wrecks it made.’ 


XLVIII. MILTON 
for Eloquence the soul, song charms the sense 


XLIX. Beneath this Sacred Hearse (tomb) 
Lays the subject of all verse 
Sydneys Sister, Pembrokes Mother 
Death e’re (before) thou hast kill’d another 


1 Pope, Works (Dublin, 1727), pp. 97, 98. These, with some adjacent lines, were 
translated for the Lettres philosophiques, II, 137. 

2 See above, Item X,n.3. These lines from Dryden were often quoted by English 
deists. 

3 From Bysshe, ‘“‘Reason,"’ Art of Poetry, II, 153. 
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Learn’d and good and Fam’d as She 
Time Shall Throw a Dart at thee.! 


A Wisx To M.s Patty BLOUNT 
BY M.stTeR Pope 


oh be thou blest with all that Heav’n can send 

long life, long health, long pleasure, and a friend, 

not with those Toys, the woman world admire, 

riches that vex and vanities that tire. 

may joy, and ease, may affluence, and content 

and the glad conscience of a life well spent 

calm every thought, and quicken every grace 

glow in thy heart and sparkle in thy face 

may day improve on day and year, on year, 

without a sigh, a trouble, or a tear 

and when that death does that fair face destroy 

die by some sudden extasie of joy 

in some soft dream, may thy mild soul remove 

and be thy latest gasp a sigh of love.” 

LI. TALE OF A TUB 
where there is not liberty of conscience, there is seldom liberty 

of trade, the same tyranny encroaching upon the commerce as upon 
Relligion. In the Commonwealths and other free contrys one may see 
in a see port, as many Relligions as shipps, the same god is there 
differently whorship’d by jews, mahometans, heathens, catholiques, 
quackers, anabaptistes, which write strenuously one against another, 
but deal together freely and with trust and peace; like good players 
who after having humour’d their parts and fought one against an- 
other upon the stage, spend the rest of their time in drinking together.® 


1If Voltaire found this poem by Ben Jonson, ‘“‘On the Countess Dowager of Pem- 
broke,’’ in the Spectator (March 11, 1712), he copied it from memory and incorrectly. 
Words in parentheses are again explanatory. 

2 Voltaire’s version differs from that given in Swift’s Miscellanies, IV, 165. The last 
four lines are given as a variant in Pope’s Works (London, 1751), VI, 79. 

? This very interesting passage is not from A Tale of a Tub. It is the heart of an 
important and often-quoted paragraph in the Lettres philosophiques (I, 74). Lanson be- 
lieved the paragraph a transposition of ideas from the Spectator (see above, Item I). If 
Voltaire had no closer original, the passage is a remarkable performance. A few Gallicisms 
give weight to the hypothesis of originality. In the preface to his Sizth Discourse on the 
Miracles of Our Saviour (London, 1729), p. v, Woolston used a similar comparison: ‘‘Yet 
like Lawyers who are no less zealous for their Clients in the Day, they commonly agree to 
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LII. Mistrs. xx is like titus the emperor. when bychance she 
(hast) haht made no person happy in a day; she cries out at night, o 
count, I have lost this day. 


LIII. Mr. Bluet told me this day 20 july that he was married to 
fortunes daughter, who is mis’fortune. 


LIV. a man was burnt alive in paris for saying he was the Pope’s 
son. a merry fellow said upon that account, Deus est mortis quia 
filium dei se fecit. 


LV. [An obscene epitaph of two lines.] 


LVI. from the rubishes of the roman empire, several great king- 
doms are formed, and grounded upon its ruines. in the same manner, 
italian tongue, the french, the spanish arose from the ruines of the 
roman language.! 

LVII. plutark tells us in cesar’s life he numbered the citizens in 
rome and their number amounted to no more than an hundred and 
twenty thousand which was but of three hundred and fourty thousand 
before the civil wars—whow that thinness of people may be recon- 
ciled with the prodigious populousness meationed by other authors, 
t’is hard to know. They talk of four millions in Augustus time. 


LVIII. berenice, andromache, the gamester, cid, pompee trans- 


lated. 
LIX. QUESTIONS 


if there are two men upon the face of the (h)earth who have exact- 
ly the same number of hairs. 


drink a Bottle together at Night, and go to Bed, good Friends.’’ But Voltaire seems to 
have known only of the first four discourses when he left England (Foulet, Corr. de Voltaire, 
p. 279). 

The first sentence, again, sets the tone of Voltaire’s letter on commerce (I, 120), 
which begins: ‘‘Le commerce qui a enrichi les Citoiens en Angleterre, a contribué 4 les 
rendre libres, et cette liberté a é6tendu le Commerce 4 son tour; de-la s'est formée la grandeur 
de l'Etat.” 

1Cf. Dryden, Essay of Dramatic Poesy (Works [London, 1808], p. 370): ‘“‘But when, 
by the inundation of the Goths and Vandals into Italy, new languages were introduced, 
and barbarously mingled with the Latin, of which the Italian, Spanish, French, and ours 
(made out of them and the Teutonic) are dialects, a new way of poesy was practised.”’ 
Cf. also Voltaire’s Essay on Epick Poetry, p. 103: ‘‘After the Fall of the Roman Empire in 
the West; several Kingdoms rose out of its Ruins, and many Languages were form’d out 
of the remains of the Latin Tongue. The Northern Invaders brought everywhere their 
Roughness and their Ignorance. Their Language made up at first of a corrupted Latin, 
and of irregular Gothick, were as uncouth as their Manners, and as destitute of Words as 
their Minds of Ideas.’ Cf. also Voltaire’s selection from Pope, Item XXXII; and Item 
XV above. 
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if a man born blind who had a notion of square and round by the 
action of feeling, could distinguish a circle from a square upon the 
first recovery of his sight.! 


LX. Cromwell built nothing—there is no monument remaining of 
him. his body together with those of ireton and bradsaw were taken 
out of their coffins at westminster, and drawn upon hurdles to Ty- 
burn, where they were hanged by the neck for some hours, their 
head chopt of afterwards and perched on westminster. all by january 
1661 a year after the restoration. 


LXI. three plagues in london under Elizabeth, Charles the first, 
and Charles the second. 


LXII. Mr. Shipping sent to the tower for having said that the 
Kings speech was calculated for the meridian of Germany, rather than 
that of London.? 


LXIII. in rimer upon english stage I have found this song of 
federik barberousse in the twelfth century. 


plas my cavalier frances 

e la donna catalana 

e l’ovrar Gynues 

lou kantar provensales 

e la dansa trivizana 

e la corps arragonez 

les mans e cara d’angles 

e lou donzel de Thuscana.* 


LXIV. a lord of bukurst wrought a play before Shakespear, whose 
subject was Godorbuk king. there the two sons of the king quarell, 
the elder kills the younger, the queen provoked kills the elder, and 


1 This last is the problem of Molineaux. Voltaire’s statement closely follows Locke, 
Essay concerning Human Understanding, II, LX, sec. 8. For Voltaire’s use of this problem 
see his Works (Mol. ed.), XVIII, 405; XXII, 469. 


2 There is another reference to Mr. Shippen in the Lettres philosophiques, II, 88. 
Voltaire liked the figure of speech. In a letter to Thieriot (April 21, 1728), he promises 
to send him the Essay on Epic Poetry in French and calculated for the French meridian 
(Foulet, op. cit., p. 145). 

3 From Rymer, A Short View of Tragedy (London, 1693), p. 75. In his critical edition 
of the Lettres philosophiques (II, 89), Lanson wrote of Rymer’s works: ‘Il n’est pas tout 
& fait sQr que Voltaire les ait connus alors: il les connut certainement plus tard.’’ These 
extracts in the notebook prove Voltaire’s early acquaintance with Rymer. 
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then to make a clear stage, the people rise and dispatch the old 
Godorbuck.'! 


LXV. quaere roma triumphante 
de authore flavio 


quaere if St. lowis pawned the eucharist, if joinville confessed 
him (and so)? 

LXVI. Mr. lock’s reasonableness of christian relligion is really a 
new relligion.® 


LXVII. one of the french prophets having boasted that at any 
apointed Day, he would raise a dead body from his grave, the govern- 
ment sent guards to the place apointed, to keep of the rabble, and to 
keep all things in quiet that the play could be acted without dis- 
turbance. 


LXVIII. BRANDON’S MOTTO 


cloth of gold do not despise 

if thou art match’d with cloth of frize 
cioth of frize Be not to bold 

if thou art match’d with cloth of gold.‘ 


LXIX. [Two notes on the customs of the Egyptians, couched in 
a curious mixture of learned and obscene English.]* 


LXX. in lapland the season they are the most afraid of is the sum- 
mer, the fly in june with their herds of rhendeers toward the most 


bleak parts of the country buried in eternal snow.® 


1 From Rymer, op. cit., pp. 84, 85. The author was Thomas, Lord Buckurst; the 
play, Gorboduck. Rymer added: ‘‘It is objected by our neighbours against the English, 
that we delight in bloody spectacles."’ Voltaire himself goes back no farther than Shake- 
speare in his charges against the English stage. 

2 Rymer, op. cit., pp. 74, 75: “Our King Richard had not the Expedient of the French 
King St. Lewis, who, taken Prisoner by the Sarazens, pawn'’d the Eucharist, body for 
body, to the Infidels for his Ransom.”’ 

3 It is noteworthy that this and two other remarks, one not meant for publication, ap- 
pear to be Voltaire’s only comments on an important book by an author whom he so 
greatly admired. The second comment is ‘‘un mauvais livre’’ (XXXII, 462), and the 
third: ‘‘Comment Locke, aprés avoir si bien développé l’entendement humain, a-t-il pu 
dégrader son entendement dans un autre ouvrage?’’ (XX, 230). 

‘By Sir William Temple, from Charles Brandon's motto (The Agreeable Variety 
{London, 1727], p. 147). 

5’ For the general subject matter see Voltaire, Essai sur les meurs, XI, 68. 

¢Cf. La Mottraye, Voyages (London, 1723; 2 vols. in fol.), II, 283: ‘‘Forty or fifty 
families of Laplanders . . . . were already retired amongst the mountains of Norway, for 
fear of the returning hot weather, which always prov'd so fatal to their rhen-deers"’; and 
II, 297: “‘seeking the very farthest parts of Lapland, cover'’d with eternal snow.”’ 
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LXXI. musick restored by the french and flemish in Europe be- 
fore the italians knew any thought of it. Gaudimele under francis the 
first composed the noels, and roland lassé florished under henry the 
third, and henry 4.! 


LXXII. a King is in england a necessary thing to preserve the 
spirit of liberty, as a post to a fencer to coerce himself.? 


LXXIII. allegory, like a glass in which some thing is contained, 
but eazily seen.® 


LXXIV. the pope gave leave to a catholick woman of marrying 
count Shumberg la lippe who had another wive madame de la lippe 
mother to the present count la lippe. 


LXXV. the same army that had cut of Charles the first and lawd 
was ready to make an arbitrary King of Charles 2, and a pope of the 
arbs. of Cant. 


LXXVI. colonel hawker leading King Ch—s from Wr to with,* 
and the king telling him he was accountable to god alone, faith, said 
he, I think they will send you thither to present yr accounts. 


LXXVII. how words differ from their etimologi 


Hagie a gost 

comedy street-ballad 

idios penchant sot 
baptism immersione etc. 
are deAos illustre haredelle 
Aw Boros acusator 

Nixo Aeuos victor populorum 


NormMAN L. Torrey 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


1“Claude Goudimel, né 4 Besancon (1505-1572), fonda 4 Rome vers 1540 une école 
de musique, 02 il fut le maitre de Palestrina. Roland de Lassus, né 4 Mons (1520-1594), 
maitre de chapelle de Saint-Jean-de-Latran, puis du duc de Baviére”’ (R. univ. [June, 1921], 
p. 50, n. 15). 

2 Of. Swift, Miscellanies, II, 258: ‘‘A king may be a tool, a thing of straw; but if he 
serves to frighten our enemies, and secure our property, it’s well enough: a scarecrow is a 
thing of straw, but it protects the corn.’’ Voltaire wrote in his Lettres philosophiques (I, 
89): ‘‘Le Prince tout puissant pour faire du bien a les mains liées pour faire le mal.”’ Cf. 
Trenchard, A Collection of Political Letters (London, 1721), p. 77: ‘The Prince is restrained 
in nothing, but from doing mischief to himself.’’ 

8 Voltaire succeeded better with this thought in French in his Sottisier: ‘‘Les méta- 
phores doivent étre comme un verre, qui couvre les objects, mais qui les laisse voir’’ 
(XXXII, 553). 

4 Westminster to Whitehall (English Review, XVI [1914], 320). 











DAS ANDREAS-HOFER-LIED: ZUR GESCHICHTE 
SEINER MELODIE 


ORLIEGENDER Artikel befaszt sich neben einer kurzen 
Textstudie hauptsichlich mit dem musikalischen Teil des 
Julius Mosenschen Liedes Zu Mantua in Banden. 

Schaut man in irgendein Liederbuch, um den Komponisten dieses 
Liedes kennen zu lernen, so findet man meist nur die magere Angabe: 
“Nach einer alten Volksweise.””—Nach einem Aufsatz von Professor 
Hermann Sieg] in Osterreichs Illustrierter Zeitung vom 27. Oktober 
1907 oder nach einem anonymen Artikel vom 8. August 1926 im 
Plauener Sonntags-Anzeiger soll dagegen Leopold Knebelsberger der 
Tonsetzer sein.! 

Schlieszlich wird noch der Liederkomponist Karl Aug. Schuster 
als der Schépfer jener in ihrem Anfang so anheimelnden und ein- 
schmeichelnden Melodie genannt.2—Schuster wurde am 6. August 
1807 in Olsnitz im Vogtland-Sachsen geboren. Sein Vater waltete dort 
als Kantor seines Amtes, und dessen Wunsch war es, seinen Sohn 
Theologen werden zu lassen. So bezog August die Thomasschule in 
Leipzig, um sich diesem Studium zu widmen; doch bestimmte ihn sein 
Lebensschicksal zum Musiker. Auf lingere Zeit begleitete er die 
beriihmte Wilhelmine Schroeder-Devrient auf ihren Gastspielreisen; 
als Singer und Schauspieler zog er in der Welt umher, bis er, mit einer 
ungarischen Schauspielerin verheiratet, in Basel als Organist zur 
Ruhe kam. 

Wie verhalt es sich nun mit den vorgenannten drei Anspriichen? 
Ist die Melodie von ‘Zu Mantua in Banden” eine “alte Volksweise,”’ 
wie alle Liederbiicher berichten, oder soll man annehmen, dasz Karl 


1Nr. 2430 des Plauener Sonntags-Anzeigers: ‘Zu Mantua in Banden! Der Kom- 
ponist endlich entdeckt.’’—In diesem Aufsatz befinden sich einige Unrichtigkeiten: der 
Text des Hoferliedes soll 1831 gedichtet worden sein; vgl. vorliegende Abhandlung, weiter 
unten; Knebelsberger soll aus ‘‘Zillertal’’ stammen.—Man vel. auch den Aufsatz von Dr. 
Fritz Strahlmann im Oldenburger Hauskalender auf das Schaltjahr 1928 (Oldenburg: Ger- 
hard Strahlmann), ‘‘Besuche bei Julius Mosen,"’ S. 21-25, wo ebenfalls Knebelsberger als 
der Komponist genannt wird. (Diesen Hinweis verdanke ich Herrn Prof. Dr. H. Schuller 
in Plauen i.V.) 

2M. Zschommler, Interessante und beriihmte Vogtlander (Plauen i.V.: M. Wieprecht, 
1913), 8. 96. 
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August Schuster der alleinige Vertoner sei, der méglicherweise “be- 
wuszt oder unbewuszt, eins der Themen von Beethovens Klavier- 
konzert in C-dur’ beniitzt habe, oder ist L. Knebelsberger als der 
Komponist der Melodie zu betrachten? 

Leopold Knebelsberger wurde 1814 in Klosterneuburg bei Wien 
geboren. Nachdem er eine gute musikalische Ausbildung genossen, 
stand er verschiedenen Musikgesellschaften als Direktor vor, mit 
denen er grészere Konzertreisen und Saingerfahrten unternahm. So 
kam er 1854 mit seiner herumziehenden Gesellschaft Holaus? auch 
nach Oldenburg, um dem Dichter Julius Mosen durch den musikali- 
schen Vortrag des Andreas-Hofer-Liedes die triiben Stunden physi- 
schen Leidens zu verkiirzen.—Auf den verschiedenen Singerfahrten 
wurde u.a. auch das Hoferlied zu Gehér gebracht. Wiahrend der Pau- 
sen seiner Konzertabende liesz Knebelsberger den Text des Liedes 
durch seine Siingerinnen verkaufen:* somit wiire es Knebelsbergers 
Verdienst, den Text durch die “fliegenden Blatter” und die Melodie 
durch seine musikalischen Vortriige ins Volk getragen zu haben. Fiir 
diese Tat schulden wir ihm Dank; ein Beweis freilich, dasz er auch 
der Komponist des Liedes sei, ist damit noch nicht geliefert. Deshalb 
schliesze ich mich den Ausfiihrungen Professor Friedlinders an, der 
sagt: “Freunde des Klosterneuburger Volkssiingers Leopold Knebels- 
berger sind seit einigen Jahren bemiiht, diesem die Autorschaft der 
Melodie des Hoferliedes zuzuschreiben. Irgendein Beweis ist fiir ihre 
Behauptungen nicht erbracht worden.” 

Wie steht es nun mit der haiufigsten Behauptung, dasz nimlich die 
Melodie des Hoferliedes “‘nach einer alten Volksweise” gehe? 

Das ilteste bisher bekannte Datum fiir die Melodie ist das 
Jahr 1737: in der zweiten Tracht des 7. Quodlibets im Augsburger 
Tafelkonfekt singt das Volk den Gassenhauer “Die Katz’, die laszt 
das Mausen nit, die Gans fliegt tibers Meer’ zu einer Weise, die mit 
ihren Anfangstakten fast genau mit denen des Mosenschen Liedes 
iibereinstimmt = 


1 Ibid. 

2 Allgemeine deutsche Biogr. (Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1885), XXII, 366. 

3 Nach Plauener Sonntags-A nzeiger. 

4 Probebogen der Anmerkungen zum Volksliederbuch fir gemischten Chor (Leipzig: 
C. F. Peters, 1915), Anm. zu Lied 247: ‘‘Zu Mantua in Banden.” 

5’ M. Friedliinder, Das deutsche Lied im 18. Jahrhundert (Stuttgart und Berlin: Cotta- 
sche Buchhdlg., 1902), I, Abt. I, 72. 
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Man vergleiche die Melodie des Hoferliedes mit der des vorher- 
gehenden Gassenhauers:! 
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Auch drei unserer grészten Meister verwandten den Anfang jener 
alten Weise; doch bestempelte man ihre Werke, die jene alte Weise 
enthalten, nicht mit dem Vermerk “nach einer alten Volksweise,’’ wie 
dies mit der Melodie des Hoferliedes geschah! So enthalt Mozarts 
Divertimento in Es aus dem Jahre 1776 folgende Melodienfiihrung :? 
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Ferner gebraucht er 1791 in der Zauberfléte, Gesang der drei seligen 
Knaben, folgendes Motiv zu den Worten “‘Zum Ziele fiihrt mich diese 
Bahn” 3 
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Auszer Haydn, der den leicht in die Ohren fallenden Beginn der 
alten Volksweise in seiner Symphonie in G, C-Takt* beniitzt, verwendet 
Beethoven den Anfang im Rondo seines ersten Klavierkonzerts in 
C-dur, Op. 15, aus dem Jahre 1798:5 
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1 “Andreas Hofer,’’ Volksliederbuch fir Mdnnerchor (Leipzig: C. F. Peters, 1906), I, 
688. Man verwechsle vorliegende Melodie nicht mit der von L. Erk umgearbeiteten aus 
dem Jahre 1849. 

2 Probebogen, op. cit., S. 767. 

3 Friedliinder, op. cit., S. 73. 4 Ibid. 
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Im 19. Jahrhundert sind die Anfangstakte der Melodie zu finden 
in dem Spottlied, das die Salzburger auf die Wallfahrt der Binsgauer 
verfaszten. Obwohl es viel friiher gesungen wurde, erscheint es zum 
ersten Male gedruckt in der Volksliedersammlung von Biisching und 
v. d. Hagen im Jahre 1807: 
p+ 














Ld 
Mit der alten Volksweise beginnt auch das 1840 von G. Kinkel 
gedichtete geistlich Abendlied: “Es ist so still geworden.” Die fiir 
dieses Lied verwendete Melodie hat urspriinglich dem Abschiedslied 
Entlaubet ist der Walde angehért.? 














Dann beniitzt Em. Geibel 1840 den Anfang der alten Volkslied- 
melodie zu einer ‘‘von ihm erfundenen Weise,’”® der er den Text “Ein 
lust’ger Musikante marschierte einst am Nil” unterlegte. (Den Text 
selbst soll er von Freunden erhalten haben.)* 
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All die bisher genannten Zahlen, die sich auf die Melodie beziehen, 
gehen nicht weiter als bis ins 18. Jahrhundert zuriick. Die Melodie 
kann jedoch bis ins 10. Jahrhundert verfolgt werden. So enthalt die 
Sequentia in Nativitate Domini des St. Gallener Ménchs Notker Bal- 
bulus (um 830-912), der sich bekanntlich durch die Einfiihrung der 
lateinischen Sequenzen um den Kirchengesang sehr verdient gemacht 
hat, zweimal die folgende Melodie (aus dem Codex St. Gallensis 546), 
die mit den Anfangstakten des Hoferliedes genau iibereinstimmt :4 

1 Ibid. 

2 Volksliederbuch, I, 518; man vgl. Anm. Nr. 1, S. 329 dieses Artikels. 

* Zschommler, loc. cit.; man vgl. aber Volksliederbuch, II, 770, Anm. zu Lied 598: 
“Ein lust’ger Musikante . . . ."’: die ‘“‘von ihm erfundene Weise” ist ‘‘fast notengetreu die 
iiltere Volksweise ‘Die Binsgauer wollten wallfahrten'’’.... (vorliegende Melodie nach 
Volksliederbuch, II, 709). 

4 Melodie nach P. A. Schubiger, Die Sdngerschule St. Gallens vom VIII.-XII. Jahr- 
hundert (Einsiedeln und New York: Gebr. Benziger, 1858), S. 6, Nr. 5. Der Liedtext in 


urspriinglicher Sequenzenform in C. Blume und H. Bannister, Thesauri Hymnologici Pro- 
sarium, Part I, S. 20-21, Nr. 15: ‘‘Natus ante Secula... ."’ (Leipzig: Reisland, 1911). 
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Vorhergehendes Musikbeispiel zeigt geniigend, dasz die Anfangs- 
takte der hauptsichlich durch das Hoferlied bekanntgemachten Melo- 
die nicht aus dem Jahre 1737 datieren, sondern spitestens aus dem 
Jahre 912; d.h., die Weise ist wenigstens 825 Jahre Alter, als bisher 
angenommen wurde. Gleichzeitig bezeugt die Notkersche Melodie, 
dasz die ‘alte Volksweise”’ urspriinglich auf ein ehrwiirdiges Kirchenlied 
zuriickgeht. Erst in einer spiteren Zeit verweltlichte die Weise, wie es 
ja bekannterweise mit verschiedenen anderen Melodien geschah. 

Die Melodie der Sequentia in Nativitate Domini ist im Codex St. 
Gallensis mit Dies Sanctificatus bezeichnet, diirfte also dem ‘Versus 
Alleluiaticus des Graduale’”’ der dritten Wethnachtsmesse entsprechen.! 
Dasz die vorgenannte lateinische Sequenz als Eigentum Notker des 
Stammlers betrachtet werden darf, behauptet Ekkehard IV. (gest. um 
1060); diese Annahme befiirwortet auch Jakob Werner, einer der 
namhaftesten modernen Forscher auf diesem Gebiet.? Ob freilich Not- 
ker Balbulus die Melodie selbst erfand, ist unsicher, da die alten Se- 


quenzen in der Regel ihre Melodie genau an die Melodie des gregori- 
anischen Alleluia (entstanden um 600) ankniipften. 

Die ersten fiinf Noten der genannten Melodie sind dazu seit dem 
10. Jahrhundert recht oft in den Kirchenliedern zu finden, wie einige 
Beispiele zeigen mégen. 

Papst Leo IX. (gest. 1054) verwendet zweimal das folgende Motiv 
in seiner Gloria in Excelsis (aus dem Codex Einsidlensis Fr. 1) :3 
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Das Clausener Gesangbuch aus dem Jahre 1653 enthalt dasselbe 
Motiv (“Mein Herz will ich dir schenken’’) :4 

1 Man vel. K. Bartsch, Die lateinischen Sequenzen des Mittelalters (Rostock, 1868), 
S. 10; dazu W. Wilmann, in Z./.d.A., XV, 273, und Blume und Bannister, op. cit., S. 22. 

2 Blume und Bannister, op. cit., 8. xxxi sowie S. 20. 

3 Nach Schubiger, op. cit., 8. 58. 


4W. Biumker, Das katholisch-deutsche Kirchenlied (Freiburg i. Br: Herder, 1886), 
S. 417, Nr. 170. 
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Die Melodie des Liedes ‘‘Die Sonn’ annoch verdrossen”’ aus dem 
Jahre 1670 beginnt mit folgenden Ténen:! 
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Der bisher behandelte Melodienanfang erscheint jedoch nicht nur 
in Deutschland. Meines Wissens wurde noch nie darauf hingewiesen, 
dasz der Anfang der alten Volksweise, den wir u.a. auch im Hoferlied 
fanden, besonders in Irland wohl bekannt ist; denn das Gedicht 

The harp that once through Tara’s halls 
The Soul of music shed 
































von Thomas Moore (1779-1852) trigt folgendes musikalische Ge- 
prage zu den Worten 
. . . [The harp] Now hangs as mute on Tara’s walls 
As if that soul were fled. 
So sleeps the pride of former days, 











Dieselbe Melodie wird dann genau wiederholt zu den Worten 
der zweiten Strophe-—Thomas Moore veréffentlichte dieses Lied mit 
der dazugehérigen Volksweise in der ersten Abteilung seiner Melodies, 
einer Sammlung irischer Volkslieder, am 5. April des Jahres 1808.* 
Vergleicht man diese irische Melodie (‘“Gramachree-Air’’)* mit der des 


1 Ibid., S. 569, Nr. 291. 

: Fiir Singstimme gesetzt, New York: Chas. H. Ditson & Co., Titel: Irish Songs 
(1st ser.), ‘“‘The Harp That Once thro’ Tara’s Halls.’’—Als Violinensolo mit Klavierbe- 
gleitung in einer Sammlung irischer Lieder von G. Schirmer (New York), Titel: The Emer- 
ald Isle, Selections of Irish Melodies.—Den geschichtlichen Hintergrund zu jenem Liede 
gibt C. A. Browne in seinem grundlegenden Aufsatz ‘“‘The Story of Tara’s Hall’’ (im 
Musician, XVI, Nr. 5, 306-7 [Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co., 1911)). 

3 Man vel. Wm. H. G. Flood, A History of Irish Music (Dublin: Browne and Nolan, 
21913), S. 339; in den meisten Werken findet man filschlicherweise 1807 als das Jahr der 
Veréffentlichung angegeben. 

¢ Der gebriiuchliche irische Name fiir die Melodie des Liedes ‘“The Harp That Once 
through Tara’s Halls’’ ist ‘‘Gramachree-Air.”’ (‘‘Gra-machree’’ ist eine volkstiimlich- 
phonetische Wiedergabe des irischen gra mo chroide, d.h. ‘‘Love of My Heart,” ‘‘Wonne 
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Hoferliedes, so findet man, dasz die dreiundeinhalb Anfangstakte der 
deutschen Volksweise in jener irischen enthalten sind.—Dasselbe iri- 
sche Lied ist wegen seiner Volkstiimlichkeit! verschiedentlich bear- 
beitet worden; so findet es sich, fiir Klavierkonzert gesetzt, im Sham- 
rock, einer Sammlung irischer Melodien.? Die ‘““Gramachree-Air’’ ist 
aber noch zu finden in dem Liede “As Down on Banna’s Banks I 
Stray’d” und in der eigenartigen Ballade “The Maid in Bedlam.’ 
Dazu fand ich sie noch in untergeordneter Stellung als begleitende 
Nebenstimme in der Orchesterpartitur des irischen Marsches Ireland’s 
Pride.‘ 

Das irische Lied ‘Shane O’Dwyer of the Glen” enthalt ebenfalls 
eine den Anfangstakten des Hoferliedes verwandte Melodie: 
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In einem vor 1727 entstandenen irischen Volkslied,® “Grim, King 
of Ghosts,”’ fand ich die zwei folgenden Melodien, die dem Anfang 
des Hoferliedes nicht unihnlich sein diirften: 




















meines Herzens’’; man vgl. dazu den Titel eines anderen Liedes, Ghrad geal mo chroide, 
“Bright Love of My Heart,” ‘‘Tiefe Liebe meines Herzens."’) Den Ausdruck ‘‘Gramacbree- 
Air’ findet man zum ersten Male in Charles und Samuel Thompsons Country Dances for 
1776 vor, wo er mit ‘‘My Heart's Delight’’ iibersetzt ist.—Fiir die Melodie des Mooreschen 
Gedichtes findet man aber auch ‘“‘Molly Asthore—Air’’ (so in M. J. Murphy, National 
Songs of Ireland [New York: J. Church, 1892], S. 83); oder ‘‘Molly My Treasure—Air”’ 
(so in C. V. Stanford, The Irish Melodies (London: Boosye & Co., 1894], S. 2) oder auch 
nur ‘‘Irish-Air’’ angegeben. 

1So wurde es deswegen in den Sammelband Patriotic Songs and Airs of the Different 
Nations (Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co.), S. 52, aufgenommen. 

2 Selections of Irish Melodies (London: Hawkes & Son). 

? Man vgl. A. Moffat, The Minstrelsy of Ireland (London: Augener & Co., 1897), 
8S. 243. 

4 Sam Schiller, Ireland’s Pride (New York: S. F. S. Music Co.). 

5 Vgl. P. W. Joyce, The Song Lore of Irish Melodies (New York: Wessels & Bissell 
Co., 1910), S. xv. 

* Jenes Volkslied entstammt der sog. Beggar's Opera von John Gay, die zum ersten 
Male am 29. Jan. 1727 in Lincoln's Fields Theatre zu London mit groszem Erfolg aufge- 
fiihrt wurde.— Der Anfang des Liedes, das die Melodie Nr. 8 des Singspiels darstellt, lautet: 

“Grim, King of the Ghosts, make haste! 
And bring hither all your train.” 
Man vgl. Publications of the Irish Folk Song Society (Dublin: Hodges, Figgis & Co.), V 
(April, 1904), Nr. 1, 18; ebenda, IV, Nr. 1, 31; vgl. dazu Friedlinder, op. cit., S. xlv. 

7 Der Titel lautet auch: ‘“The Lunatic Lover’ oder ‘“‘The Young Man's Call to Grim, 

King of the Ghosts, for Cure’’; man vgl. Pub. Irish Folk Song Soc., Bd. V (1907), S. 17. 
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Sheridans komische Oper The Duenna, die er wohl um 1775 

schrieb, enthalt zu den Worten! 

For tho’ your tongue no promise claim’d, 

Your charms wou’d make me true. 

To you no Soul shall bear deceit, 

No stranger offer wrong 
(aus dem Lied des ersten Aktes: “Had I a Heart for Falsehood 
Framed’’) die folgende Melodienfiihrung: 
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Doch nicht nur in Irland, sondern auch in Dinemark kommt die 
Melodie, die wir aus den ersten Takten des Andreas-Hofer-Liedes 
kennen, vor; so fand ich die Sjallandsk-Vise (Seelindisches Lied) ,? 
die folgende Melodie aufweist: 
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Es besteht noch die Méglichkeit, dasz ein Verwandter jener Melo- 
die auch in Schweden vorhanden ist; es ist darauf hingewiesen worden,’ 
dasz sich in einer schwedischen Volksliedersammlung, die in Stock- 
holm 1806 veréffentlicht wurde, eine Ballade befinde, deren Melodie 
in den Anfangstakten mit denen der “Sjellandsk-Vise” iiberein- 
stimme. 

Auf die Frage, wie es gekommen sein mag, dasz man die Melodie, 
die in den Anfangstakten des Hoferliedes vorkommt, sowohl in 
Deutschland als auch in Irland und Danemark verbreitet findet,— 
gibt die Tatsache, dasz der Melodienanfang urspriinglich auf ein 
Kirchenlied zuriickgeht, die beste Antwort. 

Die musikalischen Beispiele sollten dazu dienen, den Beweis zu er- 
bringen, dasz der Melodienanfang des Liedes Zu Mantua in Banden 


1 Ein Originaldruck befindet sich in der Newberry-Bibliothek zu Chicago, Titel: The 
Duenna (or Double Elopment), A Comic-Opera (London: C. and S. Thompson); s. a. der 
Veréffentlichung; das genannte Lied steht auf S. 21. 

2 Man vel. P. W. Joyce, Old Irish Folk Music and Songs (London: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1909), S. xv. 

* Ibid.; leider sind dort keine genaueren Angaben betreffs des Titels der Sammlung 
usw. gemacht. 
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sehr altem Volksgut, welches urspriinglich Kirchengut war, zuge- 
wiesen werden musz, gleichzeitig aber auch, dasz nur der Anfang der 
Melodie des Hoferliedes mit dem Vermerk “nach einer alten Volks- 
weise” bezeichnet werden darf; denn in all der Gesangsliteratur des 
10.-19. Jahrhunderts befindet sich meines Wissens kein einziges Lied, 
das nur annaihernd die Melodie des ganzen Hoferliedes besisze.— 
Welche Quelle freilich fiir den Melodienanfang des Hoferliedes in 
Betracht kommt, liszt sich schwerlich sicher nachweisen.! 

Wer ist nun der Komponist des Hoferliedes, der nach dem sehr 
alten Melodienanfang solch wuchtige und mannliche Téne anschliagt? 
—Eine geschichtliche Textstudie wird aus chronologischen Griinden 
die Beantwortung der Frage erleichtern. 

Julius Mosens Lied erhielt seine erste Fassung am 11. Marz 1832.2 
Es erschien, ohne Notenbegleitung, im Deutschen Musenalmanach fiir 
das Jahr 1833 (hrsg. von A. v. Chamisso und G. Schwab) unter dem 
Titel “Sandwirt Hofer.” Die Erstausgabe Mosens gesammelter Ge- 
dichte vom Jahre 1836 enthielt dann den neuen Titel “Andreas 
Hofer.”*—In meinen Hinden befindet sich eine in Philadelphia 
verlegte Originalausgabe einer Mustersammlung deutscher Gedichte.‘ 
Diese Sammlung musz kurz nach Mosens Tod zusammengestellt 
worden sein, da sich darin noch Mosens Sterbejahr, 1867, als spaitestes 
Datum vorfindet. Trotzdem geht die darin enthaltene Fassung des 
Hoferliedes auf die erste Veréffentlichung im Musenalmanach fiir das 
Jahr 1833 (S. 131) zuriick; denn nicht nur der Titel heiszt ‘“Sandwirt 
Hofer,” sondern auch im Text befindet sich statt des jetzt iiblichen 
“Andreas Hofer” noch der “Sandwirt Hofer.” 

Auf die Frage, wer der Komponist sei, der nach dem alten Melo- 
dienanfang solch wuchtige Tone erklingen liszt, gibt ein Brief des in 


1 Man vgl. Zschommler, op. cit., S. 97; dort wird angegeben, dasz K. A. Schuster, 
vielleicht ‘‘bewuszt oder unbewuszt, eins der Themen von Beethovens Klavierkonzert in 
C-dur"’ beniitzt habe. 

2 Man vel. Dr. A. F. Wittmer, Studien zu Julius Mosens Lyrik (noch ungedruckte 
Diss.; Miinchen, 1924), S. 244. 

3 Im Kapitel ‘‘Andreas Hofers Tod”’ in Luise Miihlbachs Roman Andreas Hofer zeigt 
der Text grosze Ahnlichkeit mit dem des Hoferliedes. Es ist nicht ausgeschlossen, dasz 
diese Schriftstellerin von dem Mosenschen Liede beeinfluszt wurde; denn aus den ver- 
schiedensten Quellen, ‘‘aus einer reichen Memoiren-, Brief- und Anekdotenliteratur 
sammelte sie die interessanten Ziige und Ausspriiche, die dann... . zu allerlei Roman- 
situationen ausgesponnen wurden"’ (nach Mielke und Homann, Der deutsche Roman 
[Dresden: C. Reiszner, 1920], S. 152; vgl. S. 260 in der engl. Ubersetzung des Romans von 
F. Jordan, Andreas Hofer [New York: Appleton & Co., 1868]).—Das Hoferlied selbst 
findet sich in eng]. Ubersetzung in A. Baskerville, The Poetry of Germany (Philadelphia: 
John Weik & Co., 1860). 

« Gesammelt von Ernst Keller (Philadelphia: Schiifer & Koradi [wahrscheinlich kurz 
nach 1867]), S. 115. 
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der Einleitung dieses Aufsatzes genannten Karl August Schuster die 
beste Antwort. ‘“Deinen Sandwirt habe ich komponiert,’’! schreibt er 
aus “Wien, Leopoldstadt, Schmelzgasse 613” im Juni 1832, also nur 
ungefihr drei Monate nach der ersten Fassung des Textes, seinem 
Freund Mosen. Der Titel “Sandwirt”’ bezieht sich zweifelsohne auf 
Mosens “Sandwirt Hofer’ (vgl. oben). Dasz freilich Schusters Ver- 
tonung dieselbe wie die hier behandelte Komposition ist, wird damit 
nicht bewiesen, diirfte aber doch wahrscheinlich sein,—besonders, 
wenn man in Betracht zieht, dasz weitere Lieder Julius Mosens in 
Schusterscher Vertonung um jene Zeit volkstiimlich geworden sind.” 

Die bisherigen Ausfiihrungen diirften folgendes geniigend gezeigt 
haben: Die Melodie des Hoferliedes darf nur in ihren Anfangstakten 
als eine “alte Volksweise” betrachtet werden; somit ist die in der 
Einleitung dieses Aufsatzes erwihnte Behauptung seitens der ver- 
schiedenen Liederbiicher, die Melodie des Hoferliedes sei eine “alte 
Volksweise,” irrefiihrend. Der grészere Teil der Melodie ist die Schép- 
fung eines individuellen Komponisten, wahrscheinlich Schusters. Die 
Méglichkeit, dasz ‘‘eins der Themen von Beethovens Klavierkonzert in 
C-dur’”’ die einzige Vorlage fiir den Melodienanfang von Karl August 
Schusters Vertonung gewesen sei,? besteht zwar; doch ist eine solche 
Annahme wegen Mangels an zwingenden Beweisen als zu einschrin- 
kend abzulehnen; denn wie gezeigt wurde, findet man seit dem 10. 
Jahrhundert viele Variationen des Melodienanfanges sowohl in 
Deutschland als auch in Irland; eine jede wenigstens der deutschen 
Varianten kénnte somit als Vorlage fiir Schusters Komposition in 
Betracht kommen.—Freilich wire es nun ebenso ungerecht, der 
“alten Volksweise”’ eine so grosze Bedeutung beimessen zu wollen und 
des Komponisten (wahrscheinlich Schusters) grésztenteils individuelle 
Tonschépfung ganz totzuschweigen. Es musz vielmehr die innerlich- 
organische Verbindung von “alter Volksweise’’ und eigener Schépfung 
betont werden. Und diese fugenlose Verschmelzung vollbracht zu 
haben, diirfte das Werk Karl August Schusters sein. 

A. J. Frrepricn ZIEGLSCHMID 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

1 Nach Zschommler, op. cit., S. 96. 

2 So vertonte er die folgenden Gedichte von Mosen: ‘‘In Warschau schwuren Tausend 
auf den Knien” (in Methfessels Lieder- und Kommersbuch [Hamburg: A. Niemeyer, 
#1851]); ‘‘Der Zecher als Naturphilosoph, als Revolutioniir, als Seeheld, als Legitimer, als 


Raisonneur” (in Oettingers Deutschen Trinkliedern von 1862). 
* Zschommler, op. cit., 8S. 96. 





A SCANDINAVIAN SOURCE FOR TONY FOSTER’S 
DEATH IN KENILWORTH 


N HIS recent compilation entitled Scott and Scandinavian Litera- 
| ature,! P. R. Lieder points out numerous passages in Scott which 
reflect his keen interest, unusual for the time, in Nordic customs 
and folk lore. Singularly enough, the source of one episode has com- 
pletely escaped him: that of the unhappy death of Tony Fire-the- 
Fagot in the closing pages of Kenilworth. The passage reads as fol- 
lows: 

The fate of his colleague in wickedness [i.e., Foster] was long unknown. 
Cumnor Place was deserted immediately after the murder; for, in the vicinity 
of what was called the Lady Dudley’s chamber the domestics pretended to 
hear groans, and screams, and other supernatural noises But it was 
after they [Janet and Wayland] had been both dead for some years, that their 
eldest son and heir, in making some researches about Cumnor Hall, discovered 
a secret passage, closed by an iron door, which, opening from behind the bed 
in the Lady Dudley’s chamber, descended to a sort of cell, in which they 
found an iron chest containing a quantity of gold, and a human skeleton 
stretched above it. The fate of Foster was now manifest. He had fled to this 
place of concealment, forgetting the key of the spring-lock; and being barred 
from escape by the means he had used for preservation of that gold for which 
he had sold his salvation, he had there perished miserably. 

The motif of the miser perishing in his own treasure-house does 
occur elsewhere, and although Scott enriched the tale by adding the 
picturesque detail of the skeleton stretched out upon the chest, he 
owed the scene itself to a source other than his imagination. Knowing 
that he gathered his material from far and near, we should first con- 
sider what books were at his immediate disposal at Abbotsford. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Lieder,? there were some fifty volumes in Scott’s 
library dealing with Scandinavian subjects. Among these we note the 
following one, a German translation by Friedrich Heinrich von der 
Hagen, entitled Nordische Helden-Romane: Wilkina u. Niflunga- 
Saga, etc., in three volumes, published in Breslau (1814). 


1 Paul Robert Lieder, Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, II, No. 1 (Oct., 
1920), 8-57; cf. also John Koch, ‘Sir Walter Scotts Beziehungen zu Deutschland,"’ 
Germanisch-romanische Monatsschrift, XV, 36-46 and 117-41. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 10-11. 

’ For the episode cf. von der Hagen, III, 168. 
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In the Jidreks Saga (or, as von der Hagen called it, the Wilkina 
Saga),! Attila’s death is accomplished after the same fashion as 
Anthony Foster’s, except that Attila is shut up in the mountain by 
Aldrian, who wishes to avenge the death of his father and of the 
Nibelungen, and who tells the king to drink his gold and silver, after 
which he has long thirsted; while in Kenilworth, Foster accidentally 
locks himself up. The motif itself is the same in both stories. Con- 
sidering Scott’s habit of following the text which offered the least diffi- 
culties, and that even now there exists no complete English translation 
of the pidreks Saga, we can be fairly certain that he used a German 
translation rather than the Old Norse original. 

Von der Hagen’s translation appeared in 1814, while Kenilworth 
was not produced until seven years later, i.e., in 1821. This fact would 
allow ample time for Scott to buy and peruse the volume of Helden- 
Romane, and it is probable that, with his interest in Scandinavian 
topics, the author soon availed himself of the convenient translation 
of so well known a scholar as Friedrich Heinrich von der Hagen.? 

A parallel incident is found in Guicciardini’s Ore di ricreazione, 
No. 166. 

There was once an avaricious calif of Persia, who built a splendid tower 
for his treasure. The king of the Tartars captured the calif in battle and shut 
him up in his own tower, telling him that if he had not been so loath to share 
some of his treasures with his friends and mercenaries, he would have kept 
both treasures and kingdom. As it was now, he had lost both, and was told 
by the Tartar king to enjoy the riches at his leisure, and to eat them also, 
while imprisoned and starving.’ 

In the Catalogue of the Library of Abbotsford, the Ore are not 
listed, and although Scott read Italian, there is no evidence, I believe, 
to show that he was familiar with the work of the younger Guicci- 
ardini. Everything points to the probability of his having used the 
pidreks Saga as the source of the episode in question. 

EpitH SmitH KRappPe 

Iowa Crry, Iowa 


1 bidreks Saga af Bern (ed. Henrik Bertelsen; Copenhagen, 1905-11), pp. 370-74. 

2 The Chronicle of Hven as well as its derivative ballad, though written in the sixteenth 
century, was not available to an Englishman writing at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 

+I use the recent edition of the Ore in the Classici del Ridere (Roma, Formiggini, s.d.), 
p. 103. I am indebted for this additional material to the collectanea of my husband, 
Alexander Haggerty Krappe. 





AN EXPLANATION OF THE DIFFERENCES IN 
LENGTH AND VOICING OF CONSONANTS 
IN FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


HE following explanation of the differences in voicing and the 

length of consonants in German and French was given by the 

Abbé Rousselot in his opening lecture as professor of phonetics 
at the Collége de France: 


Un Allemand du centre ou du sud dira, pour bain, quelque chose qui 
sonnera pour nos oreilles comme pain. La différence entre son 6 et le nétre 
vient de l’articulation qui est plus forte chez lui que chez nous, ce qui paralyse 
son larynx pendant la fermeture des lévres.1 Ce n’est pourtant pas un p, car son 
larynx vibre dés le premier instant od la consonne fait explosion. Le 6 alle- 
mand se rencontre aussi en France chez des sujets affaiblis ou d’oreille pa- 
resseuse. Mais le Francais se corrige; l’ Allemand n’y parvient pas.1 Quand méme 
il arriverait 4 satisfaire notre oreille, son larynx ne fonctionne pas comme le 
notre. C’est un signe de race! que les tracés m’ont révélé, et qui permet de 
reconnaitre en Amérique les Allemands d’origine,? en Allemagne les fils de 
Frangais émigrés.* 


In the opinion of the Abbé Rousselot, the difference in voicing 
results from the fact that the German‘ pronounces b, for instance, 
with greater pressure of the lips than the Frenchman and this in- 
creased pressure of the lips paralyzes the action of the vocal cords. 
If the differences were only in the pressure of the lips, it would be 
difficult to understand why the German (American) is not able to 
voice the consonant in the French manner. 


1 Italics mine. 

2 Americans who are conscious of their German origin have usually heard German 
spoken in their childhood and have frequently spoken it more or less themselves. In such 
cases imitation and habit would suffice to explain traces of German influence in their 
English. The sounds of French emigrants in Germany have in all probability been sub- 
jected to similar influence. 

3 “*Phonétique expérimentale,’’ Revue des Cours et Conférences, 28 fevrier 1923. 

‘Many Germans pronounce voiceless consonants instead of voiced consonants. 
However, when pronounced according to the Bihnenaussprache, the voiced consonants 
differ in degree of voicing only, and not always in that, from the corresponding English 
consonants. German and English consonants differ from French consonants in the same 
way and for the same reason. Engiish and German consonants present in other respects 
a very marked difference to be considered in another article. 
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In part, the length of consonants depends on the rapidity of the 
articulation as a whole, but it is also determined by stress. In his 
measurements of consonant length, Professor Rousselot indicates! a 
wide variation in length for the same consonant pronounced in the 
same French group. Dr. Scripture? has indicated the lengthening ef- 
fect of stress on English consonants; and its lengthening effect on 
French consonants has been observed repeatedly. Stress is a factor 
common to both languages, but the presence in French and the ab- 
sence in English (German) of another factor, having nothing to do 
with stress or the pressure of the lips, suffice to explain the differences 
in length and voicing of consonants. 

English (German) consonants are frequently short and voiced 
during a part of the stop only. Sometimes it is the implosion and the 
first part of the stop that is voiced: Figure 1, the n in ten took; Figure 2, 
the second d of did in cat did; Figure 3, the second d of did in did Tom 
where S gives the air pressure taken back of the point of contact of 
the tongue or lips by means of Dr. Raymond Weeks’s spirograph as 
modified by Professor G. Oscar Russell; 7, the movement of the 
tongue; M, the air current and vibrations taken through the nose 
(large tambour); and N, the vibrations of the larynx taken through 
the nose (the vibrations of the larynx are perhaps best recorded by 
the spirograph); and again, it is the last part of the stop and the 
explosion (Fig. 2, the first d of did in cat did). At other times, English 
(German) consonants are very long (Fig. 4, the n of down in sent 
down; Fig. 5, the n in und, and the n in dann, in und dann dachte er). 
In French, the vocal cords vibrate throughout the entire time of the 
stop and the first part of the explosion (but not during the implosion 
[Fig. 6, m, in exactement)). 

By a comparison of Figures 7, 8, and 9 it is seen that the number 
of movements and the time used to pronounce double consonants in 
English (Fig. 7, taught Tom) and in German (Fig. 8, hat Tee in er 
hat Tee in der Tasse) are only half that used to pronounce double 
consonants in French (Fig. 9, cette tante). In English and German, one 
position of the tongue serves both ?’s (both d’s, n’s, etc., and one 
position of the lips, both p’s or b’s) of the group. Because of the Eng- 


1 ‘Dictionnaire de la prononciation francgaise,’’ Revue de phonétique, II, 260. 
2“*Die Betonung im englischen Satz,’’ Archiv far das Studium der neueren Sprachen 
und Literaturen (1921), pp. 203-8. 
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lish habit of pronouncing a consonant gliding up to it on the preced- 
ing vowel,! the first consonant is pronounced as the position of closure 
is taken (during the implosion), and the second consonant as the same 
position ef closure is left (during the explosion). The physiological 
movements for the double consonant are the same and (in the absence 
of level stress) take little or no more time than for a single consonant. 
In taught Tom (Fig. 7), the t of taught is pronounced with a continuous 
expulsion of breath as the tongue moves into position back of the 
teeth, and the ¢ of Tom is pronounced as the tongue moves away from 
the same position. Between the two ?’s the tongue does not break 
contact with the alveolar ridge, and the line of the mouth shows no 
explosion for the first ¢ of the double consonant. Very different is 
the French pronunciation of cette tante (Fig. 9). The expulsion of the 
air is stopped after pronouncing ¢ and before the tongue takes the 
position of closure for ¢,? then the effort to expel the air is resumed 
again after the tongue has made contact with the teeth and gums for 
t, and, to permit of the explosion after the t, necessary to pronounce 
it, the tongue is lowered. After the explosion, the expulsion of the 
air is stopped again (were it not stopped, two ?’s in place of the first 
t of tante—one while the position is being taken and the other while 
it is being left, as in English and German—would be heard), the tongue 
makes contact again with the teeth and gums, and the second ¢ is 
produced as the expulsion of the air is resumed. In the case of English 
and German double consonants, there is one implosion, one stop, and 
one explosion; for French double consonants, there are two implosions 
(physiological, but not for the ear), two stops, and two explosions, 
or twice the number of physiological movements as in English. 

In pronouncing two consonants requiring the same position of the 
tongue or lips, the mechanism is the same as for double consonants. 
In English (Fig. 1, ten took; cf. German, in der, Fig. 8) the current of 
air in passing from ¢ to n is continuous; the closed’ position of the 
tongue against the palate (or teeth) is taken but once. As the con- 
tact is made, the first consonant is produced; and the second, as the 
contact is broken. 


1“End Consonants and Breath-Control in French and English,’’ Modern Philology, 
November, 1916. 
3 Ibid. § Ibid. 
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In French (reine de, Fig. 10; compren nent le, Fig. 26; patte de, Fig. 11; 
and the French pronunciations of it did, Fig. 12, where D represents the 
movement of the front part of the tongue; G [when present], the move- 
ment of the back part of the tongue; N, the vibrations of the larynx 
taken through the nose; B, the vibrations and the air current through 
the mouth [small tambour]; S [when present], the vibrations and the 
air current through the mouth [large tambour]; and L, the vibrations of 
the larynx), between the consonants the tongue leaves the position 
of contact. This movement is abbreviated in very rapid speech, but 
is always sufficient to permit the explosion of the consonant. In Eng- 
lish, this position is never left in normally rapid speech and perhaps 
never in abnormally slow speech unless so slow that the words cease 
to present a logical connection to the mind of the speaker. 

In English rob Peter, the current of air in passing from o to 6 is 
continuous;! the closed position of the lips for 6 and p is taken but 
once and the slow-film (125 exposures to the second, shown at the 
Modern Language Association meeting in 1925, no figure) shows not 
the slightest loosening up or separation of the lips between the two 
consonants. One is produced in taking the position of closure and 
the other in leaving it. 

In French, the expulsion of the breath? in robe puce (slow-film as 
for rob Peter, and shown at the same meeting of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, no figure) is stopped after o while the lips are tak- 
ing the position for b,? and then the expiratory effort is resumed again 
after the lips have closed. They part or loosen up to permit of the 
explosion (duration of movement for explosion as indicated by film, 
about one-sixtieth of a second); the lips close once more in silence, 
and p is pronounced as they open again. 

In the pronunciation of groups of labial continuants in French, 
the “slow’’ picture reveals a slight shift (or no shift) between them. 
In the case of two m’s, two n’s, two l’s, two 7’s, or other continuants, 
it is theoretically possible and perhaps the Frenchman sometimes does 
pronounce them with little or no shift of position of the lips or tongue, 
etc., between the two. It is probably the increased length of the oc- 


1 Ibid. 2 Ibid. 3 Ibid. 
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clusion that has led Grammont and others! to speak of a double stop 
while stating that in regard to the implosion and the explosion the 
mechanism is the same as for single consonants. The mechanism is 
the same as for the plosive consonants, and the occasional (?) absence 
of shift in position is easily accounted for by the fact that in the case 
of nasal consonants the air during the stop and the explosion passes 
freely through the nose, and in case of oral continuants the stop and 
the explosion may be one. Under the same conditions of stress, the 
English (or German) group is about half as long as a similar French 
group. 

The effect of this difference in mechanism and breath-control on the 





p p 
length of consonants may be visualized thus: English | i ' 





French | . | | 6. |. The first vertical line rep- 


resents the implosion; the horizontal line, the stop; and the second 
vertical line, the explosion. 

In English, the implosion and the first part of the stop is utilized 
for the pronunciation of the first consonant, and the last part of the 
stop and the explosion for the pronunciation of the second consonant. 
In French, there is an implosion (physiological), stop, and explosion 
for each consonant, and consequently, because of the difference in the 
physiological movements involved, French consonants are approxi- 
mately twice as long as English consonants in groups of double con- 
sonants or of two consonants requiring the same position of lips or 
tongue. 

If the first consonant in such a group is voiced and the second 
voiceless or the first voiceless and the second voiced, it is evident that 
the mechanism of articulation in English prevents the vibration of the 
vocal cords during a part of the period of the stop: in ten took (Fig. 
1; cf. did Tom, Fig. 3, and in der, Fig. 8), the implosion and the first 
part of the stop or the moving into position of the tongue is used for 
n and the vocal cords may vibrate, but while getting ready to pro- 
nounce and in pronouncing ¢ during the second half of the stop, the 

1D. Jones, An Outline of English Phonetics, p. 36. “In that time 

the first ¢t and d are not exploded; in fact, the only difference between the tt, dd 
here and the ¢, d in satire is that in the former 
case the stop is very much longer than in the latter.’"’ The length of the stop depends on 


the stress. In English, the stop of a single stressed consonant is longer than the stop of a 
double unstressed consonant. 
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vocal cords cannot vibrate. In French, the separate implosion, stop, 
and explosion for each consonant permits voicing throughout the stop. 

If the first consonant of a group of two consonants requires a point 
of articulation back of the point of articulation of the second or neces- 
sitates the modification or the utilization of the air current for the 
pronunciation of the first consonant before it is required for the pro- 
duction of the second consonant of the group, as k in the English 
pronunciation of the group kt in thick tired (Fig. 13; cf. take down, 
Fig. 14; back door, Fig. 17; Ogden and Bagdad, Fig. 18; big doll and rag 
doll, Fig. 19) or y in the group nt in long time (Fig. 15), the economy of 
movement and time in English is the same as just noted for double 
consonants or groups of two consonants pronounced with the same 
position of tongue or lips. The first consonant is produced as a “final’’! 
consonant as the tongue glides into the position of closure, and at the 
same time the tongue or lips begin to move into the position of closure 
for the second consonant. The release of the two consonant positions 
is almost simultaneous as may be seen by an examination of Figures 
13-19 where line G indicates the movement of the back part of the 
tongue and line D, the movement of the front part of the tongue. 

In French, two such consonants are pronounced successively, and 
each of the consonants has its (physiological but not acoustic) im- 
plosion, its stop and explosion (tic-toc, Fig. 18; lac d’or, Fig. 14; Bag- 
dad, Fig. 18; vague doute, Fig. 19). 


We may represent the mechanism of the pronunciation of the 
k 


English group thus: | t | . k is pronounced as the posi- 
—— 


tion is taken. It has no explosion for the ear, because the time of the 
second half of the physiological stop and the explosion coincides with 
the time of the physiological implosion, holding, and explosion of the 
second consonant. The line of the spirograph shows a diminution in 
the air pressure between the two consonants. At the moment of the 
diminution, the effort to expel the air, at least in the case of con- 
tinuants, probably ceases altogether. The first consonant is pro- 
nounced with the preceding vowel as the position is taken; the second, 
as the position is left.? 


1 Ibid. 
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In French, the mechanism may be figured as for double plosive 


k t 
consonants, thus: | }, and the French 
consonants are roughly twice as long as the English consonants. 

If one consonant is voiced and the other voiceless, the voicing in 
English (and German) of the voiced consonant is relatively brief for 
the reason given above for groups of double consonants. In French, 
the successive pronunciation of the two consonants permits of the 
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voicing of the voiced consonant throughout the stop or holding of 
the position. 

If in a group of two consonants the first consonant requires a 
point of articulation in front of the point of articulation of the sec- 
ond as p in keep coming, the economy of movement and time in Eng- 
lish is the same or approximately the same as for English double 


consonants. We may represent the mechanism of the pronunciation 
Pp 





of the English group thus: | | s . p is pronounced 


with the preceding vowel as the lips close. It has no explosion for the 
ear, because immediately following the closure of the lips for p the 
tongue touches the hard palate for k, and, at the moment of the sepa- 
ration of the lips, the air current is already blocked by the occlusion 
of the tongue for k (Fig. 20; cf. Figs. 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, where the line 
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S represents the escape of the air through the mouth, taken with a 
large tambour, and the line B, the same taken with a small tambour; 
the line D, the movement of the front part of the tongue; the line N, 
the vibrations of the larynx, taken through the nose; and the line L, 
the vibrations of the larynx). 

In French, two such consonants are pronounced successively, and 
each of the consonants has its (physiological but not acoustic) im- 
plosion, its stop and explosion (cap carré, Fig. 20; grande querelle, 
Fig. 21; haute gamme, Fig. 22; rade calme, Fig. 23; boutade cruelle, 
Fig. 24; i[ljt[e] guette, Fig. 25). In French, the mechanism may be 


p 
figured as for double plosive consonants, thus: | 
k 








| |, and the French consonants are roughly twice as 


long as the English consonants. 

In English (and German) consonant groups (as in Figs. 2, 3, 4, 11, 
14, 15, 16) where one consonant is voiced and the other voiceless, the 
necessity of a quick shift of position (separation of the vocal cords 
from the nearly closed position required for the voiced consonant to 
the open position used for the voiceless consonant) tends by an un- 
conscious anticipation of the change to weaken the voicing of the 
voiced consonant itself. This tendency asserts itself to a more marked 
degree in German than in English. 

In groups of two English (or German) voiced consonants, the 
pronunciation of the first consonant with the preceding vowel, the 
interruption of the effort to expel the air between the consonants (no 
figure, but cf. Fig. 7), and the pronunciation of both consonants with 
the physiological movements and time required to pronounce a single 
consonant condition the length of the consonant and render it of 
necessity short. 

Most English consonants are found in groups of the foregoing 
types' where it is impossible to voice them throughout the entire 
length of the stop or holding of the position. Whether one of the con- 

1 Other types of consonant groups will receive consideration in a discussion of the 


control of the breath and the manner of making transitions in French, German, and Eng- 
lish. 
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sonants is voiced and the other voiceless or both are voiced, the 
brevity of the voicing of the consonant is necessitated by the mech- 
anism.! 

The difficulty of acquiring long and strongly voiced consonants 
in the German (and English) pronunciation of French is not to be ex- 
plained by “race” and “‘l’articulation qui est plus forte chez lui que? 
chez nous, ce qui paralyse son larynx,”’ but rather by the fact that in 
striving to change them directly one is treating a symptom instead 
of its underlying causes.* Unless the American (Englishman or Ger- 
man) pronounces the consonants of a group as if initial (i.e., detaching 
the first one of the group, by interrupting the air current, from the 
preceding vowel), it is mechanically impossible for him to voice them 
as in French, Spanish, Italian, and the Slav languages.* 


JAMES L. BARKER 


UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
Sait Lake City, UTan 


1 Because of the same mechanism, English voiceless consonants in similar groups are 
likewise very short. 

2 Tousselot, ‘‘Phonétique expérimentale,’ Revue des Cours et Conférences, 28 février 
1923. 

*T. Navarro Tomfs, Manual de Pronunciacién Espafiola (3d ed.), p. 76, bases his 
directions for the correction of the English and German pronunciation of Spanish }, d, g, 
on the theory of Rousselot: ‘‘Algunos extranjeros, alemanes e ingleses principalmente, 
pronuncian estas consonantes en dicha posici6n [iniciales absolutas] con vibraciones larin- 
geas demasiado tardies o demasiado débiles, de modo que oyéndoles decir, por ejemplo, 
bafie, bollo, doma, deja, gasto, goma, resulta para nuestro oido casi como si dijesen pafio, pollo, 
toma, teja, casto, coma. Para adquirir la pronunciaci6n espafiola, que en este punto coincide, 
en general, con la francesa, con la italiana y con la de las demas lenguas neolatinas, debe 
moderarse un poco la tensién muscular y debe procurarse, ante todo, que las vibraciones 
laringeas sean claramente perceptibles antes de la explosion de la consonante, dejando al 
mismo tiempo una cierta elasticidad a las paredes bucales para que en su cavidad cerrada 
pueda almanecerse el aire que se escape por la glotis durante la oclusi6n.’’ This practice is 
based on an incorrect analysis of the difficulty. 


«The experiments on which this article is based were subventioned in part by the 
Modern Foreign Language Study (American Council on Education). 
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Die Idee der Liebe. Leone Ebreo. By Hernz Priuaum. “Heidelberger 


- 


Abhandlungen zur Philosophie und ihrer Geschichte,” No. 7. 
Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1926. Pp. iv+158. 

These two studies belong at least as much in the sphere of students in 
literature as in that of philosophers, for the idea of love has been the prime 
mover of the most exquisite poetry in the age with which Pflaum deals, and 
Leo Hebraeus (Leo Abarbanel, Leo the Jew, or Jehuda Abarbanel) may claim 
to be one of the most celebrated diffusers of that idea. 

The first article deals historically with the concept of love as it passes 
from the stage of duality (caritas, or love toward God, and cupiditas, or 
sensual love) in the thought of scholasticism to the unification which Dante 
wrought under the example of Guido Guinicelli; thence to the new division 
which colors Petrarch’s restless life and ends the reign of the medieval theory 
of a love toward a divine woman which is one with the love of God. A strain 
of hostility to the idea of love soon shows itself as a reaction against Dante’s 
idealization, and love comes to be viewed either as an illness for which cure 
is possible (Ovid’s influence appears here) or as merely an earthly vanity 
from which the virtuous must turn. With the rediscovery of Lucretius——the 
De rerum natura becoming generally accessible in 1437 and springing into 
great favor—his doctrine of nature, and particularly of Venus the source of 
all life, meets a growing desire for a theory which shall give to love an integral 
place in the cosmos. Thus the attributes of command and power which have 
been ascribed to ‘“‘Amore”’ by Petrarch and his kin are now attached te Venus 
Genetrix, and the way is opened to Platonism as Ficino understands it. This 
Platonism is not the first attempt to find a philosophic basis for love; the ac- 
counts of the creative action of love in the Timaeus, and of the stages of its 
growth in individuals as the Phaedrus and the Symposium represent them, 
appeal to the taste of the early Renaissance so well because thought has been 
prepared for them by the vague unifying doctrine of Lucretianism. In the 
refreshed philosophy, love of a human being is the same in essence as love to- 
ward God; and, with due allowances for the difference between Dante’s and 
Ficino’s idea of God, their ideas of love are similar enough. Within this gener- 
ally Platonic sphere, however, neo-Platonic and Christian elements appear in 
the thought of Ficino; Pflaum distinguishes them justly by pointing out that 
while Platonic love proper is an aspiration toward knowledge of the Idea of 
the Good, neo-Platonism and, more clearly, early Christianity both emphasize 
a desire to be absorbed by God and find rest in him. With Leo Hebraeus, love 
bears both characters: It is the spring of existence, and it is the source of sal- 
vation. 
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The convincing and valuable treatment afforded in the earlier divisions 
of this study carries the development of the idea of love as far as its full Re- 
naissance flower; its fruit is in the work of Spinoza, whose debt to Leo is 
clearly indicated. The fortunes of the idea in the literature of the French 
Renaissance are to be sure only lightly treated; but it is disappointing to read 
nothing of Pontus de Tyard’s translation into French (1551) of Leo’s Dialoghi, 
although Pflaum does mention it, in his second essay (p. 140) and, in his 
Anhang II, cites in extenso an introductory sonnet to Denys Sauvage’s 
translation of the work—as he does also a scurrilous sonnet of Ronsard’s. 
Moreover, even the most cursory mention of reactions against popular love- 
theories in the Renaissance should record Vianey’s Le Pétrarquisme en France 
au XVI siécle (p. 171); Graf’s treatment of “Antipetrachismo” in Attraverso 
il Cinquecento (p. 186); and finally Du Bellay’s Contre les Pétrarquistes. Stu- 
dents of Ronsard will not need to be told that behind the name of “Lemon- 
nier” (p. 38, n. 2) stands Paul Laumonier, the thrice-tried editor of Ronsard’s 
work; the correct form on page 153 may however merely confuse the un- 
initiate. 

The second study of the volume combines a biography of Leo with an 
analysis of his contribution to Renaissance philosophy. Pflaum sees in the re- 
ligious field—to be precise, in the Council of Florence, 1438—45—the first sign 
of a unifying of thought which was to characterize the new age. With the idea 
of the unity of the Christian religion arose the idea of the unity of Aristotelian 
and of Platonic thought, with the syncretism of Pico and Ficino; the theo- 
logical and the philosophic approach to God were deemed manifestations of 
the same general power of the human soul, and not as separate bodies of 
thought. With the sixteenth century, however, the situation changed; indi- 
vidualism of approach and mistrust of authority were watchwords, and for a 
while little unity was evident. What did develop was a concept of the uni- 
verse as spatially infinite but essentially homogeneous, in place of the earlier 
theory of a limited number of discrete categories of being, once set by an act 
of deity but having no “dynamic” interrelationship. So the unity which the 
early Renaissance sought in the singleness of human thought the later Re- 
naissance sought in the singleness of the principle pervading the universe. 
Much of the influence here was classical: Platonism, Stoicism, Lucretianism, 
and the various pantheistic currents merged in one great stream. Leo, with 
his concept of love as the elemental force which binds all things in the universe 
to strive toward God, as well as to form dynamic groups among themselves, 
develops an idea present in Ficino’s thought but not emphasized. Leo’s on- 
tology is not, however, his chief object of attention; he builds upon it a mystic 
philosophy which attempts to establish a union of the universe and of the 
individual soul with God while yet maintaining the transcendental character 
of God. In this respect his standpoint resembles that of the Alexandrian neo- 
Platonists; the aesthetic which corresponds to it consists in the establishment 
of a supreme Beauty which resides in God as does the neo-Platonic Adyos. 
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The analysis of Leo’s Dialoghi (the first work of its sort actually composed 
in Italian, since Ficino’s Convito is a translation from his own Latin) is made ac- 
cording to content, style, and sources; in pointing out with great care the debt 
to Jewish tradition as well as to the Italian Platonists, it offers further evi- 
dence of the Levantine strain of philosophy which mingled with the Greek 
to help form the reviving thought of Western Europe. On this metaphysical 
basis rest many of the numerous manuals of courtly love which delighted the 
sixteenth century; and Pflaum well speaks of it as “das gedankliche Gebiude, 
das Leone Ebreo aus dem Geiste der jiidischen Religiositait, aber mit den 
Baustoffen der italienischen Renaissance errichtet hat.’’ 

ROBERT VALENTINE MERRILL 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher: An Attempt to Determine Their 
Respective Shares and the Shares of Others. By E. H. C. Out- 
PHANT. Pp. xvii+553. New Haven: Yale University Press, 


1927. Price, $5.00. 

It may be said with little exaggeration that to Mr. E. H. C. Oliphant the 
plays of Beaumont and Fletcher represent the passion of a lifetime. The pres- 
ent volume is the result of a re-examination of the plays and a revision of the 
views which he expressed in a memorable series of articles in Englische Studien, 
in 1890 and 1891. Naturally there are many changes in his divisions of the 
plays among the several authors; and, as might be expected, his opinions in 
many cases have become more conservative. ‘‘Generally speaking,” he writes, 
“my tendency has been, where I am doubtful as to the number of authors 
engaged, to prefer the minimum to the maximum.” As in the earlier articles 
his grounds for determination of authorship are “appreciations of poetical 
cadences that are practically incapable of exact proof matters of style, 
of melody, of turns of phrase, of sentence-building.” 

But he has done more. His study has naturally taken him into the com- 
plicated questions of date and revision, and he has surveyed all available 
evidence on these questions and summarized with a real effort toward fairness 
the views of all of his predecessors. Not the least valuable parts of his volume, 
indeed, are this summary and the many opinions of other scholars sent him 
in letters and published here for the first time. 

Mr. Oliphant’s work deserves very high praise, but its merits are so ob- 
vious that I leave them to speak for themselves. 

Many of the dates selected by Mr. Oliphant are determined by a thesis 
which again is incapable of exact proof. Of the thirty-eight plays in the sec- 
ond folio, which at one time or another belonged to the King’s Men, twenty- 
three have lists of actors. ‘‘As every play definitely known to have been first 
performed by the King’s and not published in quarto prior to 1647 had a list 
of actors attached in the second folio,” he thinks we are justified ‘‘in assuming 
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that, if these seven plays [without lists], previously unpublished, had also 
been originally King’s plays, they too would have had lists attached.” It 
should be noted, however, that several are known to be King’s plays solely 
because of the attached list of actors; that four of the lists (Women Pleased, 
Laws of Candy, Wild-Goose Chase, Bonduca) Mr. Oliphant recognizes as suit- 
able not for the original productions but for later revivals, while one (Lovers’ 
Progress) he recognizes as the original cast appended to a revision in which 
the cast could never have acted. However, if we accept his thesis that none 
of the previously unpublished plays not a King’s play has a list and the re- 
verse, that every King’s play has a list (sometimes that of the original per- 
formance and sometimes that of a revival), it is no easier to conceive how the 
lists came into being—unless they were drawn up by the authors, which seems 
both unnecessary and unlikely. If a manager, a prompter, or anyone else at 
that time were preparing for production a revision of an old play, would he, 
before listing the principal actors to take part, stop to consider whether the 
play had been first produced by his company? Indeed, I find it hard to be- 
lieve that there is any special likelihood that these lists have immediately 
contemporary authority. 

But even if we assume with Mr. Oliphant that these actors’ lists usually 
give the principal members of the original cast, to what extent may we draw 
conclusions from them? The appearance of certain names obviously sets dates 
within definite limits. But are we ever warranted in basing conclusions upon 
the omission of certain names? The omission of actors in minor parts may 
be explained by the lists regularly being limited to eight names, and there 
may, of course, have been any number of excellent reasons which prevented 
a leading actor from taking one of the principal réles, or indeed any réle what- 
soever, in the original production. 

In his discussions Mr. Oliphant, I think, at times overemphasizes errors 
in the lists of dramatis personae, seeing in them evidence of revision. Cer- 
tainly the list appended to The Noble Gentleman owes its confusion to no 
reviser (though there can be no doubt that the play was revised); it could 
have been drawn up only by one very vaguely familiar with the play, who 
indeed seems to have constructed the list by merely glancing at the pages 
without reading the play in its entirety. 

As Mr. Oliphant foresaw, probably no section of his work will be more 
disapproved than that in which he is concerned with Shakespeare’s share in 
the plays—especially his seeing in Julius Caesar the work of Marlowe, Shake- 
speare, and Beaumont. He sees Beaumont, however, in few lines—so few, 
indeed, as to make one question whether a reviser could have shown such 
restraint. In addition to one hundred and twelve lines in I, ii, which he says 
“may perhaps be based on Marlowe and altered by Beaumont; but it is prac- 
tically Shakespeare’s,”’ he sees Beaumont in only IV, ii. Lines 18-138 he re- 
gards as “almost entirely Beaumont’s,”’ and sees in ‘‘the mixed work that 
follows” pure Beaumont in the touching dialogue between Brutus and Lucius, 
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which in its simplicity is suggestive of the similar scenes in Philaster. Against 
the ascription of a share of Julius Caesar to Beaumont, it may be argued not 
only that no reviser is likely to make so little revision, but that Shakespeare 
in Cymbeline shows equally touching simplicity and that there is no instance 
of Beaumont alone ever revising an earlier play. More independent than 
others, he seems to have escaped the more tedious tasks demanded of the 
hackwriters and the company poets. 

Mr. Oliphant may be pardoned for not attempting a bibliography, but 
more specific references would greatly lessen the labor of one beginning work 
on Beaumont and Fletcher. At times it is not altogether clear, when Mr. 
Oliphant is quoting opinions of others, whether these opinions have ever 
appeared in print or whether they have been privately communicated to him. 
Because of the absence of references a slight misprint may send one on a 
fruitless search for days. For instance, on page 333, line 36, Thaler should, I 
believe, read Thayer; and on the preceding page when he writes “Rolfe, as 
far back as 1880, was the first champion of the claims of Massinger instead of 
Shakespeare” in Henry VIII, Rolfe, I suspect, should read Boyle. At least 
Rolfe in his edition of the play in 1883 offers no suggestion of Massinger’s 
hand, and, when reviewing the disputed authorship in the Critic (New York), 
No. 520, February 6, 1892, credits the suggestion to Boyle and says that he 
himself is “not yet prepared to accept the theory that Massinger was Fletch- 
er’s partner.” 

The inclusion of references would have prevented such minor errors. 
These minor errors, however, assume greater proportions because the very 
excellence of the volume will make it the starting-point for much future in- 


vestigation. 
BALDWIN MAXWELL 


UNIVERSITY OF Iowa 


Folklore in the English and Scottish Ballads. By Lowry CHARLES WIM- 
BERLY. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1928. Pp. 466. 

Mr. Wimberly supplies us with an interesting and important catalogue 

of details touching folk-manners and folk-beliefs as found in the English and 
Scottish popular ballads. Obviously Child’s great collection provides the es- 
sential stock on which he draws. Yet he occasionally goes farther and quotes 
other more recent collections, although it is not quite clear how thoroughly he 
has searched them. He asserts (pp. 22-23) that his purposes are to assemble 
a great body of popular materials, to bring together Child’s observations, and 
to add “representative’’ bits from later sources. He accomplishes these things. 
A study which restricts itself to English ballad materials cannot always 
escape the limitations of so narrow a horizon, and the danger is the greater 
11 do not find mention of Combs, Folk-Songs du Midi des Etats-Unis (Paris, 1925). In 


general, Mr. Wimberly’s intent has been to give only ‘‘characteristic’’ bits from later col- 
lections rather than a complete survey of the evidence. 
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since the ballads dealt with are not exclusively English in origin and dissemi- 
nation. We see this danger in the temptation to explain origins by the use 
of “ethnographical parallels” from very remote lands when the history of the 
actual texts is not clear. For this fault Mr. Wimberly is not to be blamed, 
since it is an old one in ballad studies. An example of it is seen in the remarks 
on the “bone-soul.’”’ In the ballad of The Twa Sisters we find a musical instru- 
ment fashioned from a girl’s body. A minute comparison of the texts might 
conceivably determine whether, in the original form of the story, her bones 
were used. As Mr. Wimberly says (p. 70), “In these matters the separation of 
chaff from wheat is not difficult,”’ but, beyond excluding English L, he does not 
undertake such a separation. This separation, which is necessarily accom- 
plished only by comparison, would determine whether the Swedish text which 
employs the maiden’s skull and the English text which employs her backbone 
preserve an old trait. If the comparison shows the trait to be old and essential 
to the ballad, then we may justly conclude that the notion of the bone-soul 
is involved. If, on the other hand, the comparison does not attain to any 
result, we must examine two possibilities: (1) the notion of the bone-soul is 
present and has entered the ballad at a late date or (2) the mention of the 
skull or backbone is an accidental, whimsical variation which arises by the 
processes of associative thought and in which no mythological, superstitious, 
or cultural ideas inhere.! As matters stand, I cannot see that the existence of 
a Chinese drama in which bones denounce a murderer proves that the skull 
in the one text or the backbone in the other are reminiscences of the bone-soul. 
For the present, I am quite ready to believe that the variations are chaff to 
be rejected along with English L. 

Mr. Wimberly intends to give primarily the evidence from Child’s collec- 
tion, and he does not seek completeness in the supplementary material. Yet 
I am surprised to find no mention of such indispensable ballad collections 
as Doncieux, Le Romancéro populaire de la France (Paris, 1904); Erk and 
Béhme, Deutscher Liederhort (Leipzig, 1893), I-II; F. M. Luzel, Gwerziou 
Breiz-izel (Lorient, 1868-74); and K. Liestel and M. Moe, Norske Folkevisor 
(Oslo, 1920-24), I-III, when older and inferior works are quoted.? The search 
for foreign parallels to superstition and custom could perhaps have been 
limited to standard compends, among which H. F. Feilberg, Bidrag til en 
ordbog over jyske almuesmél (Copenhagen, 1886-1912), is entirely lacking and 
P. Sébillot, Le Folklore de France (Paris, 1904-7), is but infrequently used. 
Hanns Bichtold-Stiubli’s Handwérterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens (Berlin, 
1927 ff.), will, on its completion, yield much helpful material for further illus- 
tration. I venture to add the following marginalia: (p. 68): Otto Andersson 
(Strékharpan: en studie i nordisk instrumenthistoria [Helsingfors, 1923]), has 


1K. Wehrhan (Das niederdeutsche Volkslied *‘Van Pastor un sine Koh" nach seiner 
Entwicklung, Verbreitung, Form und Singweise [Leipzig, 1922]) shows clearly the riotous 
fancy of the folk in just such things. 

2 The description (p. 434) of Grundtvig, Danmarks gamle Folkeviser, is inaccurate. 
This indispensable work is still in progress. 
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rendered idle any further discussion of the differences between viol, harp, and 
fiddle in The Twa Sisters; (p. 70): see also L. Mackensen, ‘Der singende 
Knochen,” FF Communications, Volume XLIX; (p. 80): the latest article 
on Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight that I have noted is Jan de Vries, “‘Het lied 
van Halewijn,’”’ Nederlandsch tijdschrift voor volkskunde, XXVIII (1923), 1-17, 
an article which points out emphatically the dangers in attempting to inter- 
pret ballad episodes without studying the ballad’s history; (p. 108): I am not 
sure that the custom of boat burial is directly referred to in Edward, and the 
quotation at the top of page 109 does not seem to deal with burial but with 
punishment. It should, moreover, have been pointed out that the ballads 
Lizie Wan and The Twa Brothers cited here preserve a fragment of Edward 
and do not represent a new instance of the custom under discussion; (p. 110): 
I do not understand the meaning of the clause “which one would be glad to 
claim for British balladry” when used of the Lyke-Wake Dirge; (p. 122, n. 4): 
Siuts, Jenseitsmotive im deutschen Volksmdarchen (Teutonia, 19), might perhaps 
have been employed instead of a book on Oceania; (p. 124): Is the term 
“couvade” used correctly?; (p. 182): Is “Zoroastrian” a qualification helpful 
to us at this point?; (p. 256): see Bolte and Polivka, Anmerkungen, II, 485; 
(p. 269): see Liljeblad, Die Tobiasgeschichte und andere Marchen mit toten 
Helfern (Lund, 1927); (p. 309): see W. Schultz, ‘‘Ritsel” in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Realencyclopddie; (p. 339): see G. H. Maynadier, The Wife of Bath’s Tale; 
(p. 390): Is taking under the mantle a rite of adoption?; (p. 426): see Kuhl, 
“Shakespere’s ‘Lead Apes in Hell’ and the Ballad of ‘The Maid and the 


Palmer,’ ” Studies in Philology, XXII (1925), 453-66; (p. 428) on the Magda- 
lene ballads see Krohn, Kantelettaren tutkimuksia (Helsingfors, 1900), I, 23- 


56, and an article in Folkminnen och Folktankar (1927). 
ARcHER TAYLOR 


Pour le Centenaire du Romantisme. Un Examen de Conscience. By 
ERNEST SEILLIERE, membre de l'Institut. Paris: Ed. Champion, 
1927. 8vo. Pp. 311. 

La philosophie d’E. Seilliére est connue et par les nombreux ouvrages 
qu'il a publiés depuis trente ans et aussi par ceux ou ses admirateurs |’ont 
exposée A leur tour. Le Dr. Kretzer l’a formulée en allemand, M. J. Hone en 
anglais, M. F. G. Calderén en espagnol. En appendice, dans le présent 
ouvrage, c’est M. Rudrauf, de l’université de Dorpat, qui la résume en 
francais pour les slaves. L’auteur, toujours prét 4 apprendre, tient 4 étre 
parfaitement compris. Aussi indiquerai-je briévement l’essentiel de sa doc- 
trine. Cela contribuera d’ailleurs 4 mieux faire juger de la nature et de 
l’étendue de cette derniére publication due 4 une plume si perspicace et si 
sage. 

Toute créature, l’homme en particulier, tend 4 s’affirmer. C’est la condi- 
tion de son existence. La constatation n’est pas nouvelle, mais elle est si vraie, 
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si fondamentale qu’il est nécessaire de l’avoir constamment 4 l’esprit si l’on 
veut connaitre l’homme. Ce besoin de s’affirmer a porté diverses étiquettes: 
libido dominandi, cupidité du pouvoir, esprit de principauté, vouloir-vivre, 
volonté de puissance (der Wille zur Macht de Nietzsche). E. Seilliére, lui, le 
nomme “impérialisme.” Pour s’aider dans son impérialisme, l’homme fait 
fléche de tout bois. Il étaie son moral de sa foi au surnaturel. Son amour- 
propre lui persuade que son ou ses dieux le favorisent. C’est dans cette per- 
suasion que consiste le mysticisme, secours puissant, tonique précieux, 4 condi- 
tion toutefois que l’homme en contrdle |’effet par une discipline. Celle-ci est 
la raison, non la raison innée de Descartes, mais “‘l’expérience sociale con- 
densée dans la tradition.” Si l’élan mystique rejette le frein de la raison, il 
est instrument de perdition, car l’individu ainsi désarmé se heurte 4 |’ordre 
général qui l’anéantit. 

Parti de ]’individu, l’impérialisme s’étend au groupe, 4 la classe, ete., par 
l’esprit de corps. En littérature, le mysticisme de la bonté naturelle porte un 
nom spécial, le Romantisme. Mais il y a d’autres mysticismes que le mys- 
ticisme religieux et celui de Rousseau. Et c’est contre chacun d’eux, sans 
exception, que le philosophe veut nous prémunir, car tout mysticisme implique 
le dédain, la négation de la connaissance humaine acquise au prix d’efforts 
séculaires et éprouvée par l’expérience. Un mysticisme n’est autre qu’une 
vanité individuelle ou collective prétendant posséder directement, par une 
révélation spéciale, la connaisance compléte de l’objet qui la séduit, et se 
glorifiant d’ignorer le résultat de |’effort humain fait pour l’acquérir. Cette 
définition suffit 4 démontrer l’opportunité du livre d’Ernest Seilliére. 

Composé d’articles parus 4 diverses dates dans les Débats, l’ouvrage n’est 
pas neuf; mais il est nouveau, ces articles ayant été revus et mis 4 jour afin 
d’étre l’expression derniére de la pensée de l’auteur. Celui-ci, en effet, s’efforce 
de se laisser conduire par les faits, sa méthode est historique, sa pensée évolue 
librement 4 l’intérieur de la sphére de son systéme, laquelle a été déterminée 
par l’observation. Toute ceuvre littéraire, historique, philosophique, passible 
d’étre soumise A l’examen de la philosophie de l’impérialisme, est analysée 
avec autant de bienveillance que d’impartialité. Le ton général n’est pas celui 
d’un érudit refrogné, écceuré par la niaiserie envahissante, c’est celui d’un 
véritable humaniste, poli par les bonnes lettres, saisissant les moindres nu- 
ances, motivant ses décisions et confiant la sentence au jugement du lecteur. 

Ces articles, de longueur 4 peu prés uniforme, sont classés selon l’ordre 
chronologique des sujets. L’époque romantique occupe naturellement un bon 
tiers du volume. Les études suivantes me paraissent devoir étre signalées pour 
leur importance, la lumiére qu’elles jettent sur le sujet ou l’intérét qu’elles 
tirent de l’actualité. Différence entre le rationalisme du XVIII¢® siécle, im- 
prégné de naturisme, et la raison—Les éléments mystiques renforcés par 
l’émigration dans le Romantisme francais, 4 cause du séjour des émigrés 
francais en pays de tendances mystiques.—Le féminisme et la sensiblerie 
humanitaire et influence de cette derniére dans la jurisprudence.—Le Marx- 
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isme.—Le naturisme passionnel contre la raison anglaise.—L’évolution morale 
vers le naturisme aux Etats-Unis (Edith Wharton et sa famille Archer).— 
Part prise par la morale chrétienne rationnelle dans la formation du capitaliste 
typique ou grand bourgeois d’affaires et la substitution du “crédit” 4 “V’hon- 
neur.” Inutile de s’étendre sur les questions traitées, les titres et ce qu’on sait 
de la philosophie de l’impérialisme suffisant pour en indiquer le contenu. 

Si E. Seilliére persiste 4 voir le Romantisme en tout et partout, ainsi que 
quelques-uns le lui ont reproché, c’est qu’il constate l’accroissement intensif 
et numérique des aspirations mystiques chez ses contemporains. L’intuition 
est 4 la mode. Les succés de librairie d’un Tolstoi, d’un Thomas Hardy (Tess 
d’ Uberville), par exemple, ou d’un E. Schuré, dans un domaine différent, prou- 
vent combien est actuellement vive la nostalgie insatiable du divin. N’avons- 
nous pas le mysticisme de la bonté 4 coté de celui de la beauté; celui des peuples 
avides de réaliser leur destinée (!) en méme temps que “la fonction messiani- 
que du poéte”’; celui de la masse ignorante (vox populi, vox dei), et celui de 
Vargent quand méme et du succés 4 tout prix; celui de la simplicité d’esprit 
et de la croyance, entretenus par |’évangélisme, antithése irréductible de la 
science; celui de la spontanéité de la vie? Des esprits distingués ne s’efforcent- 
ils pas de faire vibrer leur clientéle pour le primat, comme dit Benda, de la 
morale guerriére (Nietzsche), de la volonté (Barrés), de la tradition (Bourget), 
de la culture (Maurras), de l’inculture (Rolland)? Ces écrivains, qui devraient 
étre avertis, déguisent, hélas! de belles idées par leur outrance et en font des 
fétiches. 

Certes, la faible créature humaine a besoin de toniques spirituels. E. 
Seilliére est le premier 4 le reconnaitre et loin de lui la pensée de l’en priver. 
Mais ... : ‘“Mystiques et rationnels, dit-il, sont nécessaires pour assurer 4 la 
fois le mouvement et l’ordre. D’une part, le progrés, d’autre part, la cohésion. 
Il faut beaucoup des seconds et quelques-uns des premiers. II faut un levain 
4 la pAte, mais seule elle est substantielle. Un levain ne doit pas dégénérer en 
virus.” 

Un de ses fervents disciples, R. Gilloin, le met en garde contre sa tendance 
4 “trop simplifier le drame vital en le réduisant 4 ces trois acteurs, impérial- 
isme, mysticisme, raison.” Peut-étre! A mon avis, cependant, dans notre sié- 
cle, l’attitude mystique s’est tellement répandue qu’il est bon qu’une voix 
s’éléve et qu’un prophéte raisonnable rallie autour de lui les vrais humanistes 
et les encourage 4 traquer l’hydre aux cent tétes de la superstition partout ot 
ils la soupgonnent. Car dépouillée des prestiges des rites ... ou du style, elle 


n’est pas autre chose. 
Henri Davin 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Grub-street Journal. By James T. HititHovuse, Pu.D. Durham, 
N.C.: Duke University Press, 1928. Pp. vii+354. 

Professor Hillhouse’s descriptive account of the Grub-street Journal is suc- 

cessful not only as an account of an important and very rare periodical, but 
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also as an introduction to various picturesque phases of the life of the time. 
He leads us, after some history of the Journal and its authors, through the 
quarrels which the Journal sustained with Pope’s Dunces—James Moore- 
Smythe, Concanen, Ralph, and (among others) Curll—and shows us the ani- 
mus of the periodical displayed against such scholars as Bentley and Theo- 
bald. Then we pass into fields not so apparently allied to the interests of 
Pope, where we see the Journal in action against various contemporary 
periodicals, and are given accounts of the most important diversions created 
by the Journal in the fields of literary and dramatic criticism, as well as in 
law, theology, and medicine. More might have been done possibly with the 
politics of the paper. At the end we have very brief but very useful summaries 
of the important essays, etc., in each number of the Journal. 

The volume excels in being clear and interesting, as well as in being com- 
pact in its presentation of a mass of small detail. Many of us would have lost 
ourselves in a welter of fact; but Mr. Hillhouse shows skill in dissociating the 
various strands of his story into episodes that can be understood without con- 
tinual reference to other passages. 

In handling the mass of complex detail that falls to his lot, Mr. Hillhouse 
is very reliably accurate, though there are a few unimportant slips. In the first 
line of page 58 “Thereafter” is misleading: it refers to the date of The Rival 
Modes (1727) and not to that of the second Moral Essay (1735). On page 75 one 
gets the impression that Pope’s Letter to a Noble Lord was published in 1733; it 
first appeared in 1751. On page 121 the weekly Hyp-Doctor is called “semi- 
weekly.” On pages 145-46 Mr. Hillhouse forces a case against his Journal 
by suggesting that the frenzy of excitement caused in Eustace Budgell by the 
Journal’s attack (which ended in December, 1735) was ‘‘a last straw to cause 
his suicide’—in May, 1737! On pages 183 and 185 it is suggested that a re- 
mark about “Beau Fielding’ and his amorous adventures helped build 
up a bad reputation for Henry Fielding. This seems again like forcing an evil 
influence on the Journal. Robert [‘“Beau’”’] Feilding died notorious in 1712, 
and it is more likely that Mr. Hillhouse’s remark will mislead than that the 
remark he quotes misled anyone in 1735. These are all small matters, how- 
ever, and hardly worth stating. 

The only extensive comment which the present reviewer has to make con- 
cerns the account of the purpose of the Journal and the relation of Alexander 
Pope to it. Mr. Hillhouse follows the tradition of the nineteenth century, es- 
pecially as stated by Lounsbury in his very engaging but prejudiced book on 
The First Editors of Shakespeare. In general, Mr. Hillhouse is more moderate 
in his statements than was Lounsbury; but his point of view is colored by this 
tradition, which, it may be said, is that of most present-day scholars. They 
assume that it is “perfectly obvious” that the Grub-street Journal was designed 
as a continuation of the Dunciad wars and that it was directed for a time at 
least by Pope, who also wrote for it. 
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To the present reviewer it seems obvious either (a) that Pope supervised 
and contributed to the Journal, or (b) that the editors tried unwarrantably 
to make the public believe that Pope was sponsoring their efforts. The first 
of these alternatives seems hardly possible; the second seems probable. It is 
not possible for cautious students to identify any individual contribution as 
Pope’s. The Journal itself presents various pieces of evidence that, isolated, 
might tend to establish either (a) or (6); but on the whole, there seems as yet 
to be little or no sure evidence that Pope instigated or directed the founda- 
tion of the Journal or that it was primarily designed to continue his wars 
with the Dunces. Usually since the days of Carruthers only evidence tending 
to establish an intimate connection between the Journal and Pope has been 
considered. Apparently no one has ever collected much evidence on the 
matter outside of the Journal itself. We need to know, if possible, what many 
of Pope’s Dunces thought: it is probable that they might agree with Henley 
and Budgell, but we do not know. Both these writers believed or affected to 
believe that Pope was attacking them in the Journal. But these two men, 
both extreme egotists, by nature preferred to believe themselves abused by 
eminence rather than by obscurity. We need evidence from other Dunces, 
and we need evidence from “neutrals’”—and from Pope’s intimates. I can- 
not but believe that if many people in Pope’s day held the idea that he was 
behind the periodical, we should find more people before the nineteenth 
century saying so. Possibly they can be found; but not many of them have 
been. 


What do Pope’s admirers say? Not much; but one of them who breaks 
into the Journal, No. 126 (June, 1732), writes: 
At first your Journal to elude the shame 
It feared by owning its true parents’ name, 
Stole that of matchless Pope to give it fame. 
But soon the cheat appeared, for now we see, 
’Tis Grubstreet all 


Mr. Hillhouse quotes (p. 71) the Critical Review and (p. 118) the Weekly 
Register as being of the same opinion. Further search, outside journalistic 
circles as well as inside, should be made, and if no further evidence can be 
found to prove Pope’s connection with the paper—the burden of proof seems 
to be on those asserting the connection—the traditional statements should be 
modified. Evidence from the editors of the Journal is in itself hardly conclu- 
sive. Mr. Hillhouse recognizes that “there was never any authoritative pro- 
nouncement either from him [Pope] or from the editors’ to the effect that 
Pope was connected with the paper; but one ought to insist, on the other 
hand, that both the editors and Pope made categorical statements to a con- 
trary effect. In No. 232 (June 6, 1734) the editors say: “The utmost that 
ever was imagined, was that those gentlemen [Pope and Arbuthnot] wrote 
now and then a short piece, which appeared in this Journal; not that they 
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were concerned as constant authors in it.’”’ And the Memoirs do not say that 
“‘A”’ is affixed to the contributions of Pope but to “the few pieces imagined to 
come from” the hands of Pope and his friends.! In a note to line 378 of the 
Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot Pope speaks of the Journal as “a Paper wherein he 
never had the least Hand, Direction, or Supervisal, nor the least knowledge of 
its Authors.”’ The italics are those of the first edition (1735), and if the last 
phrase is a lie, it is strange that no one exposed it. In connection with this 
last phrase we may observe the first two verses of Russell’s dedication (to 
Pope) of his edition of Vida (1732). The italics here are the reviewer’s: 
Dilecti tibi, Vidae, ornatu culta recenti, 
Accipe ab ignota Carmina missa manu. 


It is such facts that suggest the need of reconsidering the orthodox view that 
Pope was the sponsor of the Journal. 

But, exclaim Mr. Hillhouse and all the orthodox, you have only to read 
the Journal and see the evidence everywhere. The evidence seems to me to 
point more clearly to the conclusion that the editors intended the public to 
believe there was a connection with Pope. So they flaunted quotations from 
Pope at the top of their first page; they spoke well of him, and of him almost 
alone, it seemed. Such technique is too obvious for Pope, especially if (as 
must be supposed) he desired to conceal the relationship; and the technique 
seems to have been successful only with the credulous and the conceited, who 
thought no small person would venture to attack them. It offended Pope, 
who in the Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot says: 

One from all Grub Street will my name defend, 
And, more abusive, calls himself my friend. 


And when the editors found they no longer needed the protection of Pope’s 
name and that it did not help papers to sell, they used the fiction less. 

How did the Journal come into existence? There is little sure evidence. 
Russell, who as a Nonjuror had lost his two livings in Sussex at the beginning 
of 1716, had a wife and four children to support. For some years he tried to 
“drive a farm” in Sussex. His tastes were scholarly and he seems to have been 
a friend of Thomas Hearne, who mentions him several times in his Collections. 
A personal acquaintance with the clerical leader of the Nonjurors, Jeremy 
Collier, may help explain Russell’s antagonism to Fielding’s plays. After set- 


1 These friends included Samuel Wesley and, almost certainly, Richard Savage. Hill- 
house seems not to have known A Collection of Pieces in Verse and Prose, Which have been 
publish'’d on Occasion of the Dunciad .. . . (1732), which was ostensibly brought out by 
Savage and which contains, under the title ‘‘Essays, Letters, and Other Occasional Pieces 
Relating to the late War of the Dunces,"’ forty-one octavo pages of prose from the Jour- 
nal, and, under the title ‘‘Certain Epigrams in Laud and Praise of the Gentlemen of the 
Dunciad,”’ thirty epigrams, many of which, if not all, are from the Journal. Three of these 
epigrams are here ascribed to Samuel Wesley and one to Th——n (Thomson?). One epi- 
gram here ascribed to Wesley in 1732 is signed ‘‘A’’ in the 1737 Memoirs, and is ascribed 
to Pope by Hillhouse. Dr. Johnson ascribed the epigram ‘‘Should Dennis Print’’ to Sav- 
age in all the early editions (1744-77) of his Life of Savage. Warburton, who casually 
awarded it to Pope for the first time in 1751, has hardly more authority behind him than 


has Johnson. 
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tling in London, Russell visited Oxford more than once, and he was evidently 
well thought of there, though his tutor said he had “played the fool” by refus- 
ing to take the oaths. (Such refusal by a man with a wife and four children 
indicates a heroic conscience at any rate!) At Christmas, 1728, Russell and 
Martyn went to Oxford together, and a few months later Hearne records the 
opinion of Dr. Rawlinson that Martyn “is by many at London judged to be 
one of the best Botanists not only of his but the present age.”” Martyn was in 
1730 an unsuccessful candidate for the secretaryship of the Royal Society. 
These facts, some of them unused by Mr. Hillhouse, show the fellow-editors 
of 1730 as friends of each other and as respected by the best scholars of their 
day. They belong on the side of pedantry, at first sight, rather than on the 
side of the wits—and there can be no question of their ability and independ- 
ence. 

Evidently by 1730 the two friends had hit upon the design of making a 
living by journalism. From the Preface to the Memoirs of the Society of Grub- 
street (pp. ii-iv) it is apparent that they shared an antipathy (1) to “lewd or 
immoral Treatises, Novels, Plays or Poems’’; (2) to free-thinking; (3) to the 
encyclopedic hack work that booksellers palmed off as authoritative informa- 
tion (to “index-learning’’?) ; and (4) to the absurdly trivial and inaccurate news 
items of the journals of the day. This is the intellectual bias that they brought 
to their Journal; they needed no stimulus from Pope’s old scheme for a period- 
ical to be called the Works of the Unlearned. Pope’s letter to Gay (October 23 
[1713]) outlining that project was first printed among his other Letters in 1735. 
If Pope had been conscious of a relationship between this forgotten project 
and the Grub-street Journal, and if he desired to conceal the connection, would 
he have printed the letter while the Journal was still in process? The Journal 
is very far from being the monthly burlesque on the History of the Works of 
the Learned (1699-1712) which Pope had projected. The Journal practically 
never burlesques the “learned monograph,” and the Journal (one easily for- 
gets this fact in reading Mr. Hillhouse) is primarily a newspaper. As such, it 
apparently presented more news items than the average journal of its day and 
presented them with far more scrupulous accuracy than did its rivals. During 
the first year (which is all I have examined for this purpose) news items occu- 
pied two pages, or nearly two, of every issue; the last page was devoted to ad- 
vertising with financial and shipping news usually added. (The Journal car- 
ried about the best account of shipping in any newspaper.) The first page was 
devoted to a “leader” with frequent verses, and it is this first page—reinforced 
with a section “From the Pegasus,” usually placed between the domestic and 
the foreign news and averaging perhaps half a column in length—that is the 
scene of the editorial battles, which for the modern reader naturally become 
the whole Journal. But the reader or editor of 1730 doubtless found the news 
items with Russell’s brilliantly facetious commentary the engrossing part of 
the paper. The Journal was not a sequel to the Dunciad but a newspaper in 
its own right. The part of the Journal that the modern commentator (proper- 
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ly) treats is only a bit more than one-fourth of the paper; but in writing of the 
paper’s purpose and design we must consider the other parts that no longer 
interest us. 

The “‘news’”’ policy of the editors—their real stimulus toward founding 
the Journal, as I believe—was to present the news accurately and to expose 
satirically the inaccuracies of their rivals. As a weekly they could and did 
“collate” the various versions of an item in other papers and expose the in- 
accurate variants. Before starting, they could see that such procedure would 
embroil them with rival journalists, who were practiced fighters. They could 
see at a glance that these rivals included a goodly number of the “gentlemen 
of the Dunciad,” for many of these “gentlemen” had journalistic connections. 
This fact may well be what determined the adoption of Pope’s colors: by acci- 
dent their enemies were Pope’s, and hence they might profitably enter the 
journalistic field as if in alliance with Pope. If they found favor, he might 
help them; and at any rate they could have the prestige that would come from 
being thought to have his help. For a while they got the prestige—and per- 
haps a few contributions. 

Is it true that the Journal always reflects Pope’s attitude toward the 
Dunces? The incident regarding Thomson, which Mr. Hillhouse gives on 
page 27, seems “‘staged” so as to lead readers to think that Pope was governing 
the Journal. In several other cases his attitude is less clearly copied. The pa- 
per, it may be noted, features not Pope’s most hated Dunces but rather the 
journalistic hacks such as Moore-Smythe, Concanen, Ralph, Budgell, etc. 
The attitude toward Dennis seems milder than Pope’s; toward Stephen 
Duck it is obviously not Pope’s at all. It seems fairly certain that Fielding 
(whom practically everyone in Pope’s circle! knew and admired) never sus- 
pected Pope of being behind the Journal; Pope and Fielding were in most 
matters intellectual allies, and Pope would not, in any case, have risked 
offending Lyttelton by attacking Fielding. So also it seems doubtful if he 
would have allowed the attack on Captain Boden’s play; for gossip said that 
the play was really by the Prince of Wales and Lord Hervey; and Pope could 
not risk annoying his friend the Prince to gratify his dislike of Hervey, which 
had not yet (1730) reached the acute stage. Certainly he would not accept 
aid in such an attack from Sir William Yonge, whom he did acutely dislike. 
Lastly we may note that Russell defends in No. 101 his friend Thomas Hearne, 


1 On p. 184, in a note, after quoting from Swift’s On Poetry: a Rapsody (quoting an 
edition of London, 1734, in which one finds Fielding mentioned satirically), Hillhouse 
generalizes rashly that it is obvious that ‘‘Fielding was to be damned as a Dunce.”’ Not if 
Swift knew it, however. He, in the Dublin editions (see an 8vo ed., Dublin, 1734, p. 21; 
and the Faulkner ed. of the Works, II [1735], 451), names ‘‘the Laureate” instead of Field- 
ing, and in 1735 adds a note very much to the point. ‘‘In the London Edition,”’ he says, 
“instead of the Laureate, was maliciously inserted Mr. Fielding, for whose ingenious Writ- 
ings the supposed Author hath manifested a great Esteem."’ It will be recalled that the 
second time in his life Swift remembered laughing was at Tom Thumb. (See The Memoirs 
of Mrs. Letitia Pilkington [1928], p. 414.) One cannot derive the Journal's prejudice 
toward Fielding from Pope's circle: it comes more plausibly from the circle inspired by 
Jeremy Collier, of which there is some reason to think Russell a member. 
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whom Pope had placed in the Dunciad. Aside from all these personalities 
there are various ways of using the Journal’s space—such as quarreling over 
false Latin quantities or Latin solecisms—that could hardly have amused 
Alexander the foe of pedantry. 

It is not safe to assume, when Dunces are attacked outside of Pope’s 
canonical works, that Pope is doing the attacking. Most of the Dunces had 
other enemies besides him. Nor is it necessary to assume, when Pope is de- 
fended, that he himself has procured the defense; he may have done so, but 
there were numerous occasions when known or unknown admirers came to his 
aid unasked. The attacks on Bentley in the Journal are examples of the first 
false assumption. They have little to do with Pope, and seem due to Martyn’s 
connection with Cambridge, in which university Bentley was at the moment 
“outdoing his usual outdoings.”” At Cambridge alone probably could the ad- 
vance information with regard to his emendations of Milton be obtained. It 
is interesting to see the recurring connections of the Journal with Cambridge 
—all probably due to Martyn’s being there. 

Mr. Hillhouse sees, as all should see, that if ever Pope was supervising 
the Journal and contributing to it, it was during the summer of 1730; then, 
he thinks, “Pope was not only contributing but doubtless keeping in close 
touch with the editors” (p. 70)—in Henley’s phrase, “carrying the Grubs 
over that dreadful gulf, the long vacation” (p. 123). Pope’s letters during this 
period seem to indicate that his own health as well as his mother’s feebleness 
kept him close tied to Twickenham. These letters are not sufficient proof 
that Pope did not visit London during the summer; but they clearly indicate 
that he was there neither regularly nor often. It is hardly thinkable that he 
exercised much control over a newspaper while remaining in Twickenham. 

All these scattered facts do not completely disprove a possible connection 
between Pope and the Journal, but they certainly tend to disprove it, and 
they clearly indicate that the matter is still one for open-minded investigation. 
Meanwhile Mr. Hillhouse is to be trusted on other points, and many people 
will trust him even concerning Pope, whose connection with the periodical 
seems really not essential to its surviving interest. Richard Russell was an 
able, brilliant man, who deserves no little credit for the interest and the indi- 
viduality of the Grub-street Journal. We ought to be very grateful to Professor 
Hillhouse for putting at our disposal so large a mass of information about 


Russell and his Journal. 
GEORGE SHERBURN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Festskrift til Hjalmar Falk, 30. desember 1927, fra elever, venner og 
kolleger. Oslo: Aschehoug, 1927. Pp. 476. 

As the name of the recipient indicates, this volume contains many excel- 

lent contributions. Several deal with folklore. K. Liestgl (‘Den store B¢gy- 

gen,” pp. 20-26) discusses a tradition in which the etymology of the name 
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Bgyg is intimately associated with the subject matter. This fact enables him 
to identify, at least partially, a cycle of traditional tales and then to show its 
dissemination as a cycle. Since we can ordinarily deal only with the spread of 
an individual tale, this demonstration of a cycle’s existence and dissemina- 
tion is interesting. 8. Eitrem’s article (““Kénig Aun in Upsala und Kronos,” 
pp. 245-61) ends with a suggestive note on “den syvende far i huset,”! a 
theme which deserves further study. R. T. Christiansen (“En prgve av en ny 
utgave av norske trollformler,”’ pp. 262-78) gives an impression of the extent 
and nature of the additions which must now be made to Bang’s standard 
edition.? He might have profitably discussed at greater length the arrange- 
ment of an edition of charms.* I. Reichborn-Kjennerud (“De gamles begreper 
om menneskets fysiologi,’’ pp. 27-41) provides a useful and interesting col- 
lection of materials.‘ N. Lid (“Gand og tyre,” pp. 331-50) illustrates the 
close relation of folklore and linguistics. O. Broch (“‘Lyden [8] som ekspressivt 
middel i Oslo-milet,”’ pp. 1-12), after some starts toward a finalistic explana- 
tion, shows the historic origin of the [8] which replaces [s] in vulgar-vigorous 
speech. S. Konow (“‘Ariske paralleler til utelatelsen av relativpronomenet,’’ 
pp. 13-19) gives parallels without history. A. Sommerfelt (““Mangelen pa 
i-omlyd efter kort rotstavelse,”’ pp. 42-49) would replace Kock’s iR-umlaut 
and two periods of 7-umlaut by a single process; the irregularities of words 
with short first syllable he explains by three suppositions: (1) words of the 
type short-short-long lose i of the second syllable without umlaut (valda; betri 
after betr; setta after participle; selda with earlier syncope in unstressed use); 
(2) words of the type short-short have umlaut (ferr), except for a sandhi-form 
before initial long syllable (generalized, e.g., in hatr) ;> (3) 7 of second syllable 
between dentals is lost with umlaut (settr; fluttr after the preterit). The result 
is no simpler than under the old hypotheses; one regrets the appeal (p. 47) 
to the current misinterpretation of dialect forms. J. Brgndum-Nielsen (“Et 
Par nordiske Udtryk fra Brédbagning,”’ pp. 50-53) corrects the definition of 
Norw. grisle and cognates as given, e.g., by Falk-Torp, Dan.-Norw. et. Wb., 
s.v.E. Wessén (“Till de feminina substantivbéjningarnas historia,” pp.78-111), 
gives a masterly survey from the oldest time tc the present—a sound and 
beautiful contribution.* A. Western (“Om verbets aksjonsarter i norsk,” 
pp. 112-28) evolves a system of no less than seven verbal aspects for Norse; 

1See Bolte and Polivka, Anmerkungen, II, 400, and the references assembled by 


Baum, JAmFl, XXX (1917), 379-80, n. 1. 

2 It would have been thoughtful on his part to supply a more exact reference to this 
work, i.e., A. Chr. Bang, ‘‘Norske hexeformularer og magiske opskrifter,”’ in Skrifter 
udgivne af Videnskapsselskabet i Christiania (1901), hist.-fil. klasse. Although the work 
bears the date 1901-2, it belongs to the issue for 1901. Such minor bibliographical compli- 
cations as this justify an unreserved condemnation of the growing practice of citing publi- 
cations without mention of the series to which they may belong. 

3 See, e.g., Ebermann's remarks, Zs. des Vers. f. Volkskunde, XXVIII (1918), 147-48, 
concerning Ohrt’s admirable Danish collection. 

‘ Taylor, ‘‘Ein Diebszauber,"’ Hess. Bl. f. Volkskunde, XXII (1924), 59-63, suggests 
that the blinding of a thief by driving a nail into an eye drawn on the wall, spread northward 
from Greece. The idea at the bottom of the practice is of course widespread. 

’ Sommerfelt gives no example. 

* Marred by inadequate citations of literature (cf. n. 2), e.g., ‘““B. Hesselman, Vist- 
nordiska studier 2"’ (p. 79, n.); the study appeared in Skrifter utgifna af humanistiska 
Vetenskapssamfundet i Upsala, XV, 2. And references like ‘‘Kalén Fagered”’ (p. 82, n.) 
are positively immoral. 
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so far as one can see, these do not, like the Slavic or modern English aspects, 
appear in the crass garb of linguistic forms, but lead a metaphysical existence 
as unexpressed shades of meaning. It is studies like this which have resulted 
in “likes&i mange terminologier som forfattere’’ (p. 112). T. Knudsen (“Be- 
traktninger over to grupper Vestfold-brev fra 1390-frene,”’ pp. 129-41) care- 
fully discusses the phonetics of some troublesome documents. G. Indrebg 
(‘““Maalet i norske jordeboker i det 16. hundradaaret,’’ pp. 142-55) shows how, 
through exact copying in the absence of wider written tradition, Norse writing 
of farm-names longest resisted the tide of Danish. R. Iversen (“Et bryllups- 
dikt fra 1733 p& trgndermAl,” pp. 156-69) gives text with detailed comment. 
Finnur Jénsson (““Holmgongu-Bersi Véleifsson,” pp. 183-201) interprets, with 
emendations, the verses of this skald. Magnus Olsen (“Haévamal 33,” pp. 
202-4) emends this stanza. D. A. Seip (“Om pronomenet dere i norsk,” pp. 
205-14) postulates 1dr >*0i0r >dér, whence a genitive deres, from which the 
disyllabic dere is abstracted; at points the argument is finalistic. H. Lindroth 
(“Nagra anmarkningar om tenues i urgermanskan,”’ pp. 227-44) surmises 
that PGic unvoiced stops had less aspiration in medial position than in initial. 
Elis Wadstein (“Ett vittnesbord om gammal frisisk forbindelse med Ryss- 
land,” pp. 289-92) shows that OFris cona (“dat veerde deel van eynn pen- 
ninge’’) is a loan-word of commerce from Russ. kuna ‘marten-skin.’ C. Mar- 
strander (‘‘Got. filudeisei,” pp. 293-95) derives the word by dissimilation 
from *filu-leiset (cf. lubja-leisei). It seems unlikely that dissimilation would 
distort a transparent compound; rather, filudeisei has the air of an inherited 
forma diffcilior. J. Sverdrup (‘Der Aorist im germanischen Verbalsystem,”’ 
pp. 296-330) does not strengthen a tenuous argument by constructing (ac- 
cording to rule) and printing whole pages of second persons singular preterit. 
O. Skulerud (“Utsyn over malfgret i Adal [Ringerike],” pp. 369-429) outlines 
sounds and forms of a dialect with half a page of text and prints a few nota- 
tions by earlier students. S. Kolsrud (““Nokre overganger i indre Austlands- 
maal,” pp. 430-58) deals with problems of dialect geography. S. Steen (“En 
ordliste fra Romsdal 1744,” pp. 459-65) prints an interesting old notation. 
E. Liden (“Tv& norska ortnamn,” pp. 466-69) carries his etymologies well 
back into IE. Other contributions are by A. T. Bodtker (“‘A Study in the 
Colour of Eyes,” pp. 351-68), J. Helgason (“Et tapt handskrift av Heidreks 
saga,”’ pp. 215-26), Anne Holtsmark (‘‘Om visene i Hévardarsaga,” pp. 279- 
88), F. Paasche (“Om Kongespeilets forfatter,” pp. 170-81), and J. Schreiner 
(“Olav Trygvasons siste kamp,” pp. 54-77). A list of Falk’s publications, 


by E. W. Selmer, closes the volume. 
ARCHER TAYLOR 


LEONARD BLOOMFIELD 


The Knowledge of English. By Grorce Puitip Krapp. New York: 
Holt & Co., 1927. 
Anyone who has thought of Professor Krapp as interested solely in lin- 


guistics will be surprised at the wide range of this book. Indeed, some of the 
closing chapters, which concern the artistic use of language, are especially 
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good. I know of no other book on English so comprehensive as this. The last 
chapter of the work even indulges in prophecy. I quote: 

What the reformer of the future may seek is a more liberal interpretation of 
syntax. Perhaps he will not demand that every sentence shall have a subject and a 
predicate, and that it shall move along with flowing rhythm through a definite 
beginning, middle, and end. He will strive for intelligibility, not by an appeal to 
rhetorical structure, but by the more simple appeal to correspondence between 
mental content and formal expression . . . . truth to the actual content of the 
mind is the hardest kind to attain, demanding as it does that direct knowledge of 
oneself which few writers ever have the courage to seek [p. 546]. 

The hope for the English language of the future does not lie in the direction of 
greater ingenuity in the development of a new rhetoric at the expense of reality. 
. . . . It lies in the jast place where the seekers after fine distinctions have been 
willing to look for it, in the frank acceptance of the workings of their own minds 
[p. 551). 

The chapter entitled “What Is Grammar?” is pure gold. Other especially 
helpful chapters are: ‘The Levels of English Speech,” “Logic,” ‘The Purist 
Attitude,” “The English Vocabulary,” ‘English Sounds,” “Language and 
Style,” ‘“‘Diction,” and “The Plea of Poetic License.” 

On page 300, in discussing ‘“The Causes of Structural Change,” it seems 
to me that frequency of use should also be specified as a prime reason why 
certain words have resisted the drift toward regularity. The fact that lan- 
guage cannot safely be spoken of in figures drawn from material things is well 
illustrated by the fact that words which are worn the most wear out the least. 
It is small words in constant use, such as “‘am,” “‘is,’”’ “are,” “was,” “were,” 
“the,” “him,” “she,” “her,” “foot,” “feet,” etc., that resist the drift toward 
regularity. 

I dislike the word “analogy,” concerning which subject we naturally 
have a chapter. “Analogy” is a vague, slippery word. I have always talked 
to my pupils about the influence of “patterns” in English. Everybody under- 
stands what a “pattern” is. 

Quotations are wrongly worded or wrongly assigned on pages 174, 372 
(cf. 498), 449, 455, 511. 

Professor Krapp decided to use but few illustrative examples, since he 
wished “‘to call attention to general principles rather than to make exhaustive 
collections of specific instances” (p. vi). However, his best chapters are those 
which use illustrations most freely. The expert student of past and present 
English can supply mentally the examples which illustrate Professor Krapp’s 
wise general statements; but the ordinary man apprehends linguistic facts 
and tendencies only by means of telling examples. The inexpert learner will 
perhaps get more help from this work if he reads in connection with it such 
books as Lounsbury’s History of the English Language and Jespersen’s Growth 
and Structure of the English Language. 

Language tends only too readily to become an abstract and arid subject for 
speculation, and any associations that keep it within sight of its living human con- 


nections should be cherished [p. 220]. 
} ALBerT H. Toman 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
t Deceased. 
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The sudden death on Christmas Day, 1928, of Professor Albert Harris 
Tolman removed another of the dwindling group of veterans who bridged the 
period from the early stages of university work in the English language and 
literature in America to the present great activity in the field. Educated at 
Williams College, Johns Hopkins University, and the University of Strass- 
burg, he taught at Ripon College for nine years and then came to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago the year after it opened. He retired in 1925 after nearly a 
third of a century of service in the Department of English. Though interested 
in various phases of English literature, throughout his life he devoted himself 
primarily to studying and teaching Shakespeare, and to the end he kept an 
almost youthful enthusiasm for his studies. His individual research in the 
Shakespearean field, however, remained in a sense philological, and went hand 
in hand with his secondary pursuits in scholarship, the study of English gram- 
mar and the collection of English ballads. For, although in conversation he 
displayed an eager interest in problems of many types, he seldom allowed his 
ardor to find play in his writings. With complete intellectual directness he 
made logical analyses of the plays he loved, studied constructions and mean- 
ings of passages, or tabulated divergent views, weighing them against each 
other. His two volumes of collected essays on Shakespeare—Views about 
Hamlet and Other Essays and Falstaff and Other Shakespearean Topics—the in- 
troduction to his Questions on Shakespeare with its essays on meter, language, 
and bibliography, and a series of studies suggesting questions on a number of 
Shakespeare’s plays remain valuable aids to the teacher and the student who 
would make a careful, methodical study of the dramatist. Equally honest, 
solid, and valuable was his work as a collector. Through a long period he 
secured from his students versions of the traditional ballads, and in recent 
years he published in the Journal of American Folk-Lore two large collections 
of them, to which Professor Kittredge contributed lists of the versions of indi- 
vidual pieces. The bulk of Professor Tolman’s research in the field of grammar 
remains unpublished. In his teaching he was as systematic and conscientious 
as in his scholarship. His lectures and class work were organized scrupulously 
to the smallest detail, and his interest in his teaching never flagged. In 
advising students and in criticizing papers and dissertations, he was equally 
painstaking. Apparently he had a very impersonal attitude in his relations 
with students, but to one who observed his work year after year it became 
obvious that, though he never strove for disciples, he had a keen interest in 
students and their welfare. Many of them indeed realized it fully and became 
his lifelong friends. As regularly as he attended classes or turned to his studies, 
he sought the recreation of games, the company of friends, and the meetings 
of his literary societies. Indeed, few men have followed to the end so even and 
so definite a path in life as Professor Tolman. He passed swiftly while his 
vigor and his interest seemed scarcely affected by his increasing years.— 


c. x. Bs 
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In his Sir Thomas Malory (Harvard University Press, 1928), Mr. Edward 
Hicks gives us a mise au point of the “turbulent career” of the freebooter now 
generally accepted (cf. Vinaver’s Roman de Tristan et Iseut, p. 50, n.) as the 
author of the Morte d’Arthur. But, thanks to patient researches at the Public 
Record Office and elsewhere, he has added much new material to that offered 
by Professor Kittredge and others, and thus has achieved a biography differ- 
ing from the ultra-modern type in that it derives its “thrills” wholly from 
historical documents! After a summary of Sir Thomas’ early career, in the ret- 
inue of the Earl of Warwick, which includes considerable service in France, we 
reach the close of the Hundred Years’ War, when, in 1445, Malory served in the 
Parliament at Westminster. Then follows Mr. Hicks’s chief contribution: the 
account of the raid on Coombe Abbey, the verdicts returned against Malory 
by two separate panels of jurors at Nuneaton, the imprisonment at Newgate 
Gaol, and the exclusion from amnesty—known to previous scholars—in 1468. 
In general, Sir Thomas’ ‘‘turbulence”’ is laid to a spirit of Lollardy, enforced 
by the habitual brigandage of a knight-errant. The fact that Sir Thomas is 
twice charged with rape, with the same lady involved, Mr. Hicks and Profes- 
sor Kittredge are at some pains to explain away. However that may be, the 
identity of the author with the freebooter seems assured, and internal evidence 
from the Morte d’ Arthur sustains that conclusion. 

As seen by A. W. Pollard (cf. also Vinaver, p. 183, n. 2), the best testimony 
in this respect is Tristram’s reflections on the “great pain he endured” in 
captivity, for which Léseth, § 182, offers only, Tristan tombe malade, ne sai de 
gele maladie, and Malory’s own plea that ‘God send me deliverance.’”’ Other 
pieces of evidence (see esp. pp. 56-57 and 75 ff.) are likewise cogent. On the 
other hand, two of Mr. Hicks’s arguments need some modification. On page 
79 he says that the reference to “Sir Hervis(e) de Revel, a noble knight”’ is 
intended as a compliment to the Warwickshire name of Revell. To be sure, 
he attributes to the Merlin the reading Hervis de Rinel; but, since the 
text (ed. Sommer) generally employs the form Hervi (s) de Rivel, we may 
assume that he mistook a v (u) for an n, and therefore the argument here 
is really limited to the compliment attached to the name—which is, of 
course, striking. Again (p. 82) Mr. Hicks argues, with reference to Malory’s 
Melias de Lile, that the surname is derived from the barony of De Lisle, which 
the Earl of Warwick claimed “in right of his wife.”” And, when Malory states 
further that Melias is “the son of the king of Denmark,’ Mr. Hicks adduces 
this “fanciful description” as a “proof of the large freedom” Malory allowed 
himself (p. 84). Here the overstatement is due to the failure to keep in 
mind Vinaver’s contributions (see, now, Mod. Phil., X XVI, 231 ff.) on the use 
of the Prose Tristan by Malory: MS 772 (Léseth, p. 285) refers to Melien (var. 
Melian), fils du roi de Danemarche, and MS 336 (Léseth, p. 283) gives the 
name as Meliant de Lis, which is the name and surname employed in other 
Arthurian romances (see G. Paris, Hist. litt. de la France, XXX, 42, 192, 234, 
266). But the evidence is ample, in our opinion, to justify Mr. Hicks’s main 
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thesis; and, in commending this fascinating book (p. 14, correct Wanderjdhre 
to Wanderjahre), the only major point we beg the reader to ponder is with 
reference to an addition Malory made in Book VI of his romance. Here he 
allows Launcelot, when urged to subdue a brigand knight, to exclaim: ‘‘What, 
is he a thief and a knight and a ravyssher of women!” Query: Did not Sir 
Thomas, occasionally, have his tongue in his cheek when he wrote the Morte 
d’ Arthur in Newgate Gaol?—W. A. N. 


The first issue of the series “Germanisch und Deutsch, Studien zur 
Sprache und Kultur” (Berlin and Leipzig: W. de Gruyter & Co., 1928) is 
Eduard Hartl’s Die Textgeschichte des Wolframschen Parzival, I. Teil: “Die 
jiingeren *G-Handschriften”; 1. Abteilung: ““Die Wiener Mischhandschrif- 
tengruppe *W (G’ Gé Ge G?).” Of Wolfram’s Parzival we have seventeen 
complete or nearly complete MSS and fifty-five fragments (p. viii). Of these, 
Lachmann knew eight MSS and eleven fragments (p. ix); his achievement 
commands our respect, but his text is no longer acceptable and his apparatus 
incomplete and misleading even for the witnesses he knew; what seemed un- 
essential to Lachmann often turns out to be important in the light of our 
added evidence (p. ix); his successors have failed to improve things (p. xv). 
This Hartl illustrates by several pages (x ff.) of specimen *G variants which 
Lachmann omitted. 

The present study, a first beginning of an exact treatment of the text 
(p. vii), deals with the latest group of witnesses: two Vienna MSS, G” and Ge 
(Palat. Vindob. 2708 and 2775) ; the Donaueschingen MS, Gé (No. 97), which 
was edited and interpolated by Wisse and Colin (of this Hartl has collated 
only the first four books, p. 17); and G¢, the print (two prints? see p. 33) of 
Mentelin (Strassburg, 1477). These four Hartl separates, as a group *W, from 
the mass of the *G MSS (agreements, pp. 34-47; divergences, pp. 48-63). 
The four texts are offshoots from a single line of tradition: G” branches off at 
the earliest point, then, in order, G+, G®, G% (p. 75); all four stand secondarily 
(by way of corrections) under the influence of a text represented for us by a 
late Hamburg MS, Gé (pp. 139 ff.). In the same way the older MSS are off- 
shoots, the *D type earlier, the *G type later, from a main stock of Parzival 
tradition (pp. 150 ff.). 

Having here dealt with *W, the latest group of witnesses, Hartl plans 
(p. xxi) to analyze the texts of the *G group, then of the *D group, and then 
to describe all the MSS; this will lead to a history of the text and to a critical 
edition with complete apparatus—a monumental task which Hartl for some 
reason feels bound to undertake single handed (p. viii). One cannot but wish 
him Godspeed.—LEONARD BLOOMFIELD. 


Christine de Pizan, in spite of the steadily unfavorable opinion of her work 
expressed from time to time by Professor Lanson (‘‘blue-stocking,” “unendur- 
able woman-writer,” “indefatigable facility,’ ‘“‘general mediocrity”), con- 
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tinues to occupy the time of industrious students and no small amount of 
space in reputable collections of monographs. Mlle Marie-Joséphe Pinet, in 
preparing her 463 pages for the Messrs. Champion’s Bibliotheque du XV* 
Siécle (Vol. XXXV, 1927), was evidently heeding the voice, not of G. Lanson, 
but that of G. Paris, who had said long ago that the verse and prose of Dame 
Christine are worth studying for the history of fifteenth-century ideas, par- 
ticularly as to education; and, he might have added, for the story of feminism. 

This new study lists and reviews, with some diffuseness and only a fair 
standard of accuracy, all of importance that has been written on Christine; 
it adds a new examination of several of the works not as yet printed. It also 
reviews in detail the events of her life, from her birth in Venice, in 1364, to her 
death in the Dominican priory of Poissy (probably), in the year 1430 (prob- 
ably). This survey shows her not only, as F. Neri says, una figura onesta e 
gentile, but also as a member of the intelligentsia of the day, along with 
Machaut, Deschamps, Gerson, Jean de Montreuil, and the two Cols; study 
of her thought-world will help us to understand, among others, Francois 
Villon. 

In the biographical section, Mlle Pinet might have examined with more 
care the matter of Christine’s surname. Not only does she refer to Christine’s 
father as ‘Thomas le Pisan,” or even as ‘“Thomas de Pise”’ (M. Lanson is still 
more inaccurate in printing “Christine Pisan, fille de Thomas Pisani’’), but, 
adding surmise to false assumption, Mlle Pinet continues: ‘‘Nous ne savons 
depuis quelle époque la famille de Thomas avait quitté la ville au campanile 
penché pour venir s’établir 4 Boulogne” (p. 3). The truth is, Thomas’ name 
had nothing whatever to do with the city of Pisa: Pizan derives from the pays 
of Pizzano, at or near Bologna. Fantuzzi, Notizie degli Scrittori bolognesi 
(1789), had printed documents which, as now cited anew by F. Neri, Giornale 
Storico della Lett. ital., XCII (1928), 133-39, leave no doubt whatever in re- 
gard to the facts. Add to this that Thomas’ daughter signed herself—invaria- 
bly so far as I can find—Christine de ‘‘Pizan’’ (not “Pisan’’); see her letters 
in C. F. Ward’s dissertation (1911), and Mlle Pinet’s book, pages 105, 112, 
173. In view of the many serious misunderstandings due to this ancient error 
(already in Deschamps, who has “‘Pizain’’), we must therefore second F. Neri’s 
sensible plea to write and print “de Pizan,” ‘“‘non per affetazione d’arcaismo 
ma per fedelti ai documenti, e per eliminare ogni altra confusione.” It is 
expected that E. B. Babcock’s edition of the Advision Christine, which, as is 
well known, contains most of the interesting autobiographical material, will 
appear in print before the end of the present calendar year.—T. A. J. 


Ruth Davis’ New Data on the Authorship of Act I of the Comedia de Calisto 
y Melibea (“University of Iowa Series,’’ No. 152, 1928), an interesting product 
of the seminar on the Celestina conducted by R. E. House, throws new light 
on the mooted question as to the authorship. Only the sixteen acts of the 
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primitive version have been studied, in an effort to discover whether Act I, 
alleged in the Preface to be the work of another author, does in fact differ in 
language from Acts II-XVI, which all scholars agree were written by Fer- 
nando de Rojas. The method is to analyze minutely certain syntactical locu- 
tions to determine whether such differences exist. For example, it appears 
that in Acts II-XVI there is a marked tendency to substitute for ser and estar 
with the past participle more vivid auxiliaries such as quedar, vivir, venir, ir, 
andar, morir, etc. Only two such cases are noted in Act I as against forty-five 
in the later acts. With the present participle the same holds true: two in- 
stances as against twenty-two. Again, in Act I we have two examples of the 
periphrastic progressive against forty-one in the other acts. Similar discrepan- 
cies are found in the varying forms employed for the conditional sentence. 
There are four examples of al for otra cosa in Act I; none in the rest of the 
work. Conversely, in Act I there is no case of the inseparable compounding 
of otro with demonstratives against nine such instances later. These and other 
phenomena studied tend to show that there are, in fact, linguistic differences 
between the early portion of the Celestina and the rest. Miss Davis believes 
that Rojas did not take up his task precisely at the beginning of Act II, but 
a few pages beyond. This confirms the view previously expressed by Castro 
Guisasola who had found a difference at this same point in the source material 
used. While certain hard-headed critics may feel that the evidence adduced 
by Miss Davis in her able and conscientious study fails of complete demonstra- 
tion, it is significant that recent research tends more and more to uphold the 
essential veracity of the statements made in the celebrated Carta de un autor 
a su amigo. Miss Davis has strengthened the case for dual authorship.— 
G. T. N. 


Among the writings of James Boswell not directly inspired by his friend- 
ship with Johnson, the most important is probably a series of seventy mis- 
cellaneous essays which he contributed to the London Magazine, between 
October, 1777, and August, 1783, under the general title of “The Hypo- 
chondriack.”” They are somewhat uneven productions, but the best of them 
are vigorous in thought and dignified and at times picturesque in expression, 
and the collection as a whole constitutes a surprisingly vivid revelation of 
those qualities of Boswell’s mind—his capacity for independent judgment, 
his wide-ranging curiosity, his strenuous effort to perfect himself as writer 
and as man—which have more and more impressed recent students of his 
work. Unfortunately, until the present year, the essays have lain buried in 
the files of the periodical in which they originally appeared, and though con- 
sulted from time to time by specialists, have never received their proper due 
of attention from students of eighteenth-century literature. Boswell, indeed, 
seems to have cherished a design of reprinting them in book form. For 
some obscure reason, however, the project fell through, and it has remained 
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for an American Boswellian, Miss Margery Bailey, to make them generally 
accessible in an edition which has just been issued in two finely printed 
volumes by the Stanford University Press.' 

Miss Bailey has taken her editorial task seriously and on the whole has 
executed it in a very creditable manner. Her reproduction of the text appears 
to be unusually accurate: in an examination of seven essays selected at 
random I have noted only two slight errors in wording (see I, 161 and IT, 40) 
and a few unimportant variations in paragraphing and punctuation; for a 
work that runs to over 550 octavo pages this is a very good record indeed. 
Her commentary is constructed with similar thoroughness and care. If one 
has any fault to find, it is that in her zeal to leave nothing undone she has done 
too much. We could certainly spare some of her notes. The readers who will 
use her volumes surely do not need to be told, in the style of a textbook in- 
tended for undergraduates, who Dodsley was (I, 138), or Tillotson (I, 171), or 
Whitefield (I, 265), or Priestley (I, 336), or Blackstone (I, 355), or Bentley 
(II, 261), or Mandeville (II, 284). All too often Miss Bailey has succumbed 
to the temptation to swell her commentary with bits of irrelevant erudition. 
A reference in the text to Johann Mencke’s De charlataneria eruditorum (I, 
269) is made an excuse for the remark that ‘“‘the American critic H. L. Menck- 
en is a descendant of Johann Mencke; the common element in their critical 
methods is interesting material for the student of heredity.” A passing al- 
lusion to Charles Blount’s pamphlet in defense of marriage to one’s deceased 
wife’s sister (II, 55-56) becomes the starting-point for a historical sketch of 
English law on this question from the seventeenth century to the twentieth. 
And so on. It would be unfair, however, to lay too much stress on these 
marks of the amateur in Miss Bailey’s editing. When she devotes herself, as 
she does in the great majority of her notes, to tracking Boswell’s multifarious 
allusions or to showing the origins of his ideas in conversations with Johnson 
or in his reading, she is uniformly helpful and not infrequently illuminating. 
And she has written an excellent Introduction. It is no doubt too long; much 
less than a hundred pages would have sufficed for what she has to say about 
the composition and publication of the essays, Boswell’s motives in writing 
them, their sources, the evolution of their style, and their moral and psycho- 
logical intentions. But this is a minor matter, and it is impossible not to be 
impressed, here as elsewhere, by the solidity of Miss Bailey’s information 
and the sanity and occasional penetration of her thought.—R. 8. C. 


In E. R. Sims’s edition of Juan de Luna’s La segunda parte de la Vida de 
Lazarillo de Tormes (Austin: University of Texas, 1928) we have, for the first 
time, this interesting novel reprinted with reference to the princeps edition of 


1 The Hypochondriack, being the seventy Essays by the celebrated biographer, James 
Boswell, appearing in the London Magazine, from November, 1777, to August, 1783, and 
here first reprinted. Edited by Margery Bailey. Stanford University Press, 1928. 2 vols. 
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Paris, 1620, with full annotation of the text. Mr. Sims has discovered that 
Luna, the obscure language-teacher of Paris and London, was an Aragonese 
by origin. Certainly there are many Aragonisms in the text which are scarce- 
ly due to the printer, inasmuch as the publisher was a Parisian; and the 
fact that the second edition came out in Saragossa the very same year indi- 
cates a close connection with that province. In his Introduction Mr. Sims 
weighs the evidence tending to show that Luna was an exile for religious 
reasons. He also discusses his author’s stylistic and syntactical peculiarities. 
The notes show that Mr. Sims is at home in the domain of picaresque litera- 
ture; many quotations from other novels elucidate difficulties of the text. 
The editor has done a much-needed piece of work competently.—G. T. N. 


Juan Cano’s La poética de Luzén (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
1928) is a source-study of the poetic theories of Ignacio de Luzdn, whose 
Poética, o reglas de la poesia en general y de sus principales especies (Saragossa, 
1737) remains the most comprehensive treatise of its kind in any language. 
Mr. Cano has covered the whole field of poetics, ancient, Renaissance, seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century, with meticulous care. It appears from his 
examination that Aristotle was Luzdn’s chief guide for dramatic theory; and 
second, the Italian commentators. Boileau’s influence was negligible, far less 
important than that of Dacier and Pierre Corneille. Luzdn’s book was there- 
fore a composite derived from many sources, an unoriginal but intelligent 
digest of the accepted theories. His originality was greater in his historical 
and critical chapters. These do not fall within the scope of Mr. Cano’s in- 
vestigation. The present work is a model of its sort and adds greatly to our 
knowledge of the Spanish neo-Classic movement.—G. T. N. 


Wieland’s Neuer Amadis. By Professor Edith M. Harn. No. 17 of Hes- 
peria, Schriften zur germanischen Philologie, herausgegeben von Hermann 
Collitz (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1928). Professor Harn’s mono- 
graph, appropriately dedicated to Professor Kurrelmeyer of Johns Hopkins 
University, is concerned with the textual changes made by Wieland between 
the first edition of the Newe Amadis of 1771 and the final octavo edition of 
1794. Miss Harn has utilized also variants appearing in a number of partial re- 
publications between these dates. Her purpose is to show the constant prog- 
ress of Wieland toward the mastery “both of language and style” to which 
more than to the substance of his writings he owes ‘‘a prominent position in 
German literature.” This excellent investigation, which according to the 
author is “similar” to two papers on the different texts of Agathon (see Gustav 
Wilhelm, Die zwei ersten Ausgaben des Agathon. Festschrift des dt. akade- 
mischen Philologen-Vereins in Graz, 1894; and Otto Freise, Die drei Fassungen 
von Wieland’s Agathon, Gottingen, 1910), owes its inspiration apparently to 
the classic work of Professor Kurrelmeyer, on ‘Die Doppeldrucke in ihrer 
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Bedeutung fiir die Textgeschichte von Wielands Werken” (Abhandlungen der 
Kénigl. preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1913). It is sound and inde- 
pendent in its method and conclusions, and exhaustive—Martin Scuirze. 


A. P. Hudson’s Specimens of Mississippi Folk-Lore (Ann Arbor, 1928) 
gives a sufficient idea of what folk-lore materials may yet be collected in the 
South—and no doubt elsewhere in the United States. We have here 109 pages 
of folk-song texts (113 in number), 20 of games, 2 of riddles, and 26 of supersti- 
tions and tales. The tales deal in the main with superstitious animals and 
beliefs. The apportionment of space reflects fairly enough the existing interest 
for each type among American collectors. I cannot but regret the total exclu- 
sion of proverbs, although Hudson had them at his disposal. No significant 
collection of proverbs from oral American tradition has yet been published. 
Hudson’s materials are interesting and important. I note several rare ballad 
texts, e.g., “Edward” (Child, No. 13) and “The Wife of Usher’s Well” (Child, 
No. 79) and some curious riddles which I have not seen before. The Missis- 
sippi Folk-Lore Society has unpublished collections from which the contents of 
this volume have been selected. The society deserves much praise for its 
accomplishments. May we soon have another volume from its store!—A. T. 


In the two volumes entitled Volksverhalen uit Oost-Indié (Zutphen: 
Thieme, 1925-28) Jan de Vries provides an admirable anthology of East 
Indian popular story, with very full comparative notes. Although such a col- 
lection might seem to be far removed from the immediate interests of the 
European folk-lore student, the most casual examination reveals incident after 
incident belonging to the European stock: Decameron, VI, 10 (De Vries, II, 
396, No. 184); Cinderella (I, 365, No. 23); The Grateful Dead (I, 384, No. 71); 
the legend of St. Eustace (II, 374, No. 134), etc. Two similar anthologies— 
T. J. Bezemer, Volksdichtung aus Indonesien; Sagen, Tierfabeln und Marchen 
(The Hague, 1904), and P. Hambruch, Malaische Marchen (“Madrchen der 
Weltliteratur’’) (Jena, 1922)—exist, but the volumes of De Vries surpass them 
in extent and, above all, in annotation. Students of comparative story will 
find the Volksverhalen indispensable.—A. T. 
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CHAUCER’S SHIPMAN—Continued 


WITNESSES FOR DEFENDANT 


Richard Scoce covers all the issues in the case; obviously coached, 
he indicates the defense of Hawley better than the pleadings do. 
Although his testimony has been quoted in part by Professor J. M. 
Manly in his Some New Light on Chaucer (pp. 171-73), it seems best to 
quote it in more detail, for it is Richard Scoce and he alone who testifies 
that Philip Dernford and Sir John de Roches have confessed to the 
crime of treason. 


[French] Richard Scoce, of free birth, literate, of thirty years, or about, of 
the county of Devonshire, being sworn and diligently examined concerning the 
whole matter of the justification of the said John Hawley and also on the in- 
terrogation administered in behalf of the said John de Roches, says: 

That he has known John Hawley for about twenty years and Sir John 
Roches for nine years; he says and confesses that he is a cousin of John Hawley, 
but he says that he is not a party in any manner to the defense of the said 
John Hawley either to his profit or commodity, nor is he a pledge of the said 
John Hawley in this case, nor has he been procured to falsely testify, but 
to tell the truth as he knows it; that he has received no silver nor anything 
else, nor has he been promised anything for his deposition in this affair; that 
he has not been instructed by the said John Hawley nor by anyone for him to 
tell or depose in this case otherwise than has been said. Furthermore, the 
witness has not been asked to leave the realm of England for the parts of 
Brittany to suborn, inform, or prevent any men or persons then present in the 
city or castle of Brest from deposing anything or giving testimony in behalf 
of the said John de Roches in this case in any part of Brittany. 


Having thus qualified himself as a disinterested witness, he is now 
ready to proceed as to the facts. 


[French] Interrogated, duly sworn and diligently examined on the first 
part of the said justification, the witness says that he had no knowledge of the 
merchants named in the said justification and bill at the time pretended in the 
bill of the said John Roches, but the said witness says it is very true that at 
the time Sir John Roches was Captain of Brest the men of the said John 
Hawley who were in the vessel called the barge of Mortrigo and other people 
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of Sir John Sandes who were in a balenger of Cherbourg and other people of 
Sir Roger Walden’ who were in a barge of Calais and other people in a barge 
of Dartmouth, in which balenger the witness himself was then present, seized 
three vessels called crayers or little vessels, loaded with wine and no other mer- 
chandise outside of the power, metes, bounds, jurisdiction, and limits included 
in the said bill; knowing nothing of any safe-conduct of the said John de 
Roches, knight, or of anyone else given or shown to the said merchants, on the 
* third day after the day of Saint Gregory, within the time before mentioned. 
Asked how he knew, the witness says that about the time of Lent, during the 
time that Sir John de Roches was Captain of Brest, the barge of Mortrigo, 
mentioned above, the balenger of Cherbourg, the barge of Calais, and the 
balenger of Dartmouth mentioned above were gathered in La Trade to make 
their profit against the enemies of our lord the king, and they made their pas- 
sage by the Forlande to the bay of Odiorne. Because the said balenger of 
Dartmouth was swifter than any of the other barges and balengers, it came 
most quickly to the enemies in the aforesaid crayers. Piers Resselden, master 
of the said balenger, as this witness further deposes, demanded where the 
said vessels were from. They replied that they were from Brittany, Morleux, 
and Saint Geldre. 

The three vessels were fastened and bound together for combat against 
the said balenger; they shot the men in the balenger violently with two guns 
and quarrels and darts. When the said balenger drew alongside the said ves- 
sels, they fought with the said balenger with divers weapons of arms, that 
is to say, with lances, quarrels, darts, and hatchets, never showing or speaking 
of any safe-conduct if they had any. They wounded three men of the said 
balenger, as this witness says: John Cornes in the stomach; and another, 
Patrike by name, in the leg; and Benet on the arm. Four days later, John 
Cornes died of his wound. The witness further deposes that the balenger 
withdrew from the combat. The balenger of Cherburg then drew up to the 
said three vessels; the three vessels by force of arms compelled this balenger 
also to retreat, as they had wounded different people of the said balenger. 
He saw men wounded in different parts of the body: one on the head, another 
on the arm, and another on the leg and in many other places. Then seeing the 
barge of Calais and that of John Hawley approaching, the enemy in the three 
vessels leaped from the said vessels and fled to the land in their boats, where- 
upon the people of the said barges and balengers, about the hour of noon, 
entered the said three vessels and took them as goods gained from the enemy 
in fair war. They remained in the bay of Odiorne all that day and the night 
following and the next day until night, when they sailed to La Trade before 
Saint Mathieu and there divided their gains. The barge of Calais and the 
balenger of Cherbourg took the larger share, the crayer which carried fifty-five 
tonnels of wine; the barge of John Hawley took another crayer which carried 
thirty tonnels, and the balenger of Cherbourg took the third crayer which 
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carried fifteen tonnels. The witness says that the custom among mariners 
is that the owner of the vessel take half the prize of a vessel and the crew 
the other half. Accordingly, the part of John Hawley amounted to only fif- 
teen tonnels. 

Asked the names of the masters of the said barges and balengers, the 
witness replied that John Piers of Herdenesse was master of the barge of 
John Hawley and Jac Pers of Sandewich was master of the barge of Calais, 
and Stephen Bagge of the balenger of Cherbourg. Pers Resselden, as before 
stated, was the master of the balenger of Dartmouth. He says that he knows 
that the said three vessels and the merchandise in them were outside the 
power, metes, bounds, jurisdiction, and limits set down in the bill of Sir 
John de Roches. He says that the place named by him, that is, the bay 
of Odiorne, in which the said vessels were, is in the great sea and that no 
Captain of Brest had any metes, bounds, jurisdiction, or limits except on the 
land and this for the time that he could take and keep it by force of war from 
the enemy. 

On interrogation, he further deposes and says that the said John Hawley 
and his men were not from the town or castle of Brest and they were under 
obedience neither to Brittany nor to anyone else save only to our lord the 
King of England. 

As to the two other vessels (of the five involved), he knows only that 
during Easter and the feast of St. John or thereabout, but the month, the 
week, nor the day he does not know, he was with the said Sir John de Roches 
and the said John Hawley at a tretee d’accorde when Philip Dernford, in the 
presence of the Bishop of Salisbury, the Treasurer of England, and others, 
confessed that during the time of the captaincy of Sir John de Roches, two 
barges of John Hawley and three other barges of Hugh Weston of Dartmouth 
and others were in Brest, of which barges Michael Kykard and Perkyn Dobyn 
were masters, as the said Philip said and confessed. At that time Philip, 
lieutenant of the said Sir John at Brest, demanded of the masters of the barges 
in what direction they wished to go. The masters of the barges answered, 
“Toward the south.” Then the said Philip, as he confessed in the presence 
of the persons aforementioned, answered: ‘‘You will meet two vessels with 
topcastles, belonging to Guyhomar Maufuric, loaded with wine from Rochelle, 
which wine we have bought for victualling the castle and city of Brest; for 
this reason, we ask that you allow the said two vessels to come freely to us.” 
Moreover, Philip confessed that the said barges of John Hawley, sailing to- 
ward the south, met and took the said two vessels and sent them safely to 
Brest. There the said two vessels remained three days or more, after which the 
said barges continued to La Trade and from La Trade back to Brest. No- 
ticing that the barges of Hawley were returning, they set their sails and went 
along the coast of the enemy to Landernawe, where the two vessels unloaded, 
as the said Philip confessed at the time aforementioned. Furthermore, 
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Philip confessed that the said wines had not been purchased for the victual- 
ling of Brest, but that he had told the men of the barges that they were 
brought for victualling Brest in order to save the said vessels and wines from 
the men of the said barges. Thereupon, at the request and plea of John Haw- 
ley, the Treasurer demanded of the said Philip what advantage he derived 
from saving the said vessels and wine. The said Philip confessed, as this 
witness alleges, that he was to receive two tonnels of wine from each of the 
said vessels and one france for each tonnel carried by them. 


CONFESSION OF ROCHES 

Then in the presence of the said Treasurer (according to this witness), 
John Hawley, Philip Dernford, and others, the said John de Roches confessed 
that after the said vessels unloaded at Landernawe, he had ten tonnels of 
wine. 

Concerning the value of the said vessels and wine and the damages thus 
done to John Hawley, whereof mention is made in the justification, this 
witness knows certainly only what he has said before. But he says that if said 
two vessels were loaded with wines in the manner that it was publicly and 
notoriously said, he himself would have given for them two hundred pounds 
sterling. Asked if he knew of any sentence made upon these men, the witness 
says that he knows nothing of the matter. All the things which he has said 
he declares to be truths, publicly, notoriously, and openly known as well in 
Brest across the sea as in the parts of England on this side; that is to say, 
they are matters of public voice and fame in London, Dartmouth, Cherbourg, 
and Brest, as could be ascertained from William Marshal, esquire and ser- 
geant-of-arms of our lord the King, formerly a guard of Brest, William 
Damyot, burgess of Dartmouth, formerly a guard of Brest, Richard Hervy, 
John Kyngston, burgess of Dartmouth, William Knolles, Hugh Weston, 
Richard Poulay, and other burgesses of Dartmouth, and many others on 
both sides of the sea whose names he cannot at present remember. 


FURTHER TESTIMONY 


John Hawley in person, on January 7, 1394, brought two seamen, 
Nicholas Gybbes and Thomas Benet, to the Church of the Trinity 
in Dartmouth, where they were sworn. They withdrew to the house 
of John Corp, who examined them according to his commission for 
Thomas, Duke of Gloucester. 

Nicholas Gybbes, mariner of the parish of St. Clement of Dartmouth, of 
free birth, forty years of age, was diligently examined on the justificatory 
matter in behalf of John Hawley and all and each of the interrogatives ad- 
ministered on the part of Sir John de Roches. He has known well by sight 
the said John Hawley for the past twenty years and Sir John de Roches for 
ten years. He said that he did not know the said merchants or any of them, 
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or any of their ships and goods; but about nine years before, John Hawley’s 
men and others of Dartmouth and Calais with them were cruising about the 
sea to take enemy prizes; and one day they sighted three ships in the bay of 
Odiorne between the foreland and Pennemark, and went to search them and 
to find out whether they were enemy or no. But the men in the three ships 
attacked John Hawley’s men and their companions as enemies of our lord 
the King, with divers weapons, as virritons [bows that sent whirling darts], 
glaives, and darts, and other weapons; and some of John Hawley’s men and 
their companions were wounded before the ships were taken: namely, John 
Cornyssh’ was wounded with a virriton in the stomach so that he died; and 
Petroc’ [a Cornish name; not Patrick, as elsewhere], whose surname he could 
not remember, was wounded in the arm with a virriton; and also Piers 
Risshendon’ was wounded in the leg with a stone; and others were hurt as 
does not run in his memory, he says; and neither before nor at the time of 
the capture was there any pretense or showing of safe-conduct given by Sir 
John de Roches, alleging that they were victualers for the town of Brest. 
Asked how he knew what he had deposed, he said of his own view and 
knowledge, or by the accounts of others; said that at the time when the prize 
was taken, he was at Brest, and when he heard of the prize, he and other men 
went to John Hawley’s men and their companions and asked to have a share 
in the prize. And Hawley’s men answered that they were not present when 
the three ships were taken and were not abote [aboard?] with them, and there- 
fore should have no share in the prize. And afterward Hawley’s men showed 
the dead man and the wounded men, and asked the deponent and his com- 
panions to go with them to the monastery of Saint Matheu to bury John 
Cornyssh’; and they did so and saw John Cornyssh’ placed in the earth. And 
touching the capture of the three ships and the men in them who were 
wounded, he said he knew only what he had been told by those who took part. 
Asked whether he knew of the two ships with topcastles, loaded with wine 
and other goods to the amount of 130 tuns, which belonged to John Hawley, 
and was received at Brest by Sir John de Roches or Philip Derneford in his 
name, he said that when the two vessels with topcastles came to Brest, he was 
present in that very town and had seen the said two vessels in the haven of 
Brest and knew that certain men of John Hawley were in them to guard the 
vessels. These two vessels were there three or four days; one had a tonnage 
of seventy tonnels of wine and the other of sixty and more. He says that he 
saw the men of John Hawley when they were driven out of the said vessels 
by certain men of Sir John de Roches and Bretons who were enemies of our 
lord the King, who compelled them to go to Landernawe in Brittany at 
the command of the said Sir John de Roches, as divers of the said town of 
Brest said to the damage of John Hawley in the sum of a thousand marks. 
The witness was asked if he knew of any sentence given by Sir Edward 
Dalynggrige against the said Sir John de Roches at the instance and pro- 
motion of the said Guyhomar Maufuric, William Hervy and Yon de Corne- 
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walle, merchants aforesaid for the five vessels loaded with wine and other 
goods. The witness said, “No.” 


This testimony is followed by a denial of the witness as to any rela- 
tionship or interest in the matter which might bias him in favor of 
Hawley. 

Thomas Benet, the other witness examined at this time, adds 
nothing to the case, agreeing in full with the testimony of the witness 
Nicholas Gybbes. 

Nicholas Lok, mariner, of free birth, from the parish of St. Thomas 
of Kyngston, adds to the testimony of these witnessses one bit of 
information. He says that he was at Brest and saw and heard Sir 
John de Roches order the two ships with topcastles to go to Lander- 
nawe. , 

The forty-three other witnesses introduced by Hawley simply 
state that they agree with the testimony of Gybbes or Scoce. 

Roches promptly took exception to the testimony of Hawley’s 
witnesses. In the first place, he says that their testimony is vacillating, 
variable, and contradictory. Second, almost all of the witnesses are 
now in the employ of John Hawley and were at the time of the battle; 
as Hawley’s crew they had all received their share of the booty and 
for that reason cannot legally be considered competent witnesses. 
He also takes peremptory exception to the testimony of William Sher- 
field and William Damyot, ‘‘who quite evidently perjured themselves, 
for they said that the two ships with topcastles were taken to Roche 
Morys, which is impossible since Roche Morys is a great distance from 
the sea.’’ He further protests that William Damyot, as a pledge for 

John Hawley, and Richard Scoce, as a cousin of Hawley, should be- 
cause of such relationship be disqualified. He further adds that none 
of the testimony taken by John Corp under commission from the 
Duke of Gloucester should be considered legal, as the commissary did 
not carry out the process according to the form of his commission. 

John Hawley retorted by saying that Roche’s witnesses were not 
competent, because many of them had been excommunicated as 
schismatics. 

FLORENCE E. WHITE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


(To be concluded) 





